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IBLACKLEG VACCINE | 


LIFE IMMUNITY WITH 
ONE DOSE! 


ALVES are safe from Blackleg when vac- 
cinated with this powerfully potent 
bacterin. 


Most cattlemen have found that without 
proper vaccination some losses from 
Blackleg are likely. 


Many thousands of the leading cattlemen have found 
that when Franklin Bacterin is used, they have no 
Blackleg losses. 


Results year after year from the millions of doses sold 
annually are undeniable proof that Franklin Blackleg 
Bacterin confers dependable life immunity. 


The Franklin process of double sterilization eliminates 
all germ life and toxins, making every drop pujre and 
safe. Concentrated 10 to 1, giving quicker immunity 
and easier handling. 


Fresh stocks of Franklin Biologics can be had from 
local Drug Store agencies, otherwise direct. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of the “Calf Book.” 
The O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Formerly The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co 
General Offices, Denver Laboratory, Amarillo 


OTHER SALES OFFICES 
Fort Worth El Paso Alliance Santa Maris 
Marfa Kansas City Bapld City Calgary 
Wichita 


PROTECT YOUR LIVE STOCK AGAINST 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
¥ germ-free, sterile product made by 
y\ Dr. O. M. Franklin. Highly recom- 
J mended for the prevention of Mem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. Volume production 
permits the low price of 2 cents per c. ¢ 
Hemorrhagic Septiceomia BACTERINS 
for Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Horses and Poultry. 
Highly effective for the treatment of infected 
and exposed animals. 
Mixed Infection Bacterins for Cattle, Hogs, and 
for distemper in Horses. 
CALF SCOUR MIXED BACTERIN. 
Send for special leaflet. 


HOG CHOLERA SERUMS 
Send for booklet “Facts About Hog Cholera.” 


FIFTH EDITION 
NOW READY! 


Anyone who will read 
this “Calf Book” will 
have an understanding 
of the latest improve- 
ments in preventing 


Blackleg. 

It also explains the de- 
tails of successful vac- 
cination. 

The booklet contains 
32 pages, is profusely 
illustrated, and its in- 
formation is authentic. 
All that it takes to get 
a copy is to send in 

mame to any 


There is no 
cost or 
obligation. 
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awaits you at the 


Hotel _ 
Washington 


400 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rooms 
.Opposite the United States Treasury and 


400 the new seventeen-million-dollar Department 
baths of Commerce Building 


S. E. BONNEVILLE, In the Center of the Banking, Shopping, 
Managing Director and Theatrical District 
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When the storm sweeps down on your cattle 
and they are fit to stand it, everyone...that’s 
a story of feed...good feed. The sort of feed 
you find in every Checkerboard bagful of 
Purina Steer Chows. Every bagful of it holds 
100 pounds of heat...100 pounds of the stuff 
it takes to make cattle fit to stand the storm. 


Cottonseed...linseed...molasses...three 
great cattle feeds...all are in Purina Steer 
Chow...mixed in just the right proportion 
...pressed into handy-sized cubes that roll 
easily from the bag...cubes that cattle pick 
up easily from the ground where they fall. 


This handy feed is ready for you at a bar- 
gain price...at your dealer’s or any one of 
Purina’s three western mills...Denver... 
Kansas City...Fort Worth. 
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The tides of prosperity 


THE factories have slowed down to half time in Milldonia; 
they are running full tilt in Cottopolis. Poor weather has 
hurt the summer resorts along the coast; those in the moun- 
tains are more fortunate. Things are quiet in this region, 
flourishing in that. One section of the country is booming ; 
another is suffering a depression. 

The tides of prosperity are ever shifting ... at flood here, 
at ebb there, incoming or outgoing elsewhere. With them 
rises and falis the demand for meat. In some places the 
people are able to appease their appetite for the choicer 
cuts of meat; in others they are compelled to forego them. 

The farmer who raises meat can’t wait for the high tides 
of prosperity to come within his direct reach. But he can 
follow them—by marketing his livestock through Armour 
and Company. Armour and Company’s market is nation- 
wide. The high spots of prosperity balance the low. The 
prices Armour and Company receives, and the prices 
Armour can afford to pay, cannot be fixed arbitrarily. They 
are governed by the meat demand of the country at large— 
and by the service Armour and Company renders the public. 

The new Armour and Company is constantly alert with 
new and modern services that keep pace with the latest 


conditions in a world that is changing every day. 


Flea Oe 


President 


ARMOUR 489 COMPANY 
U. S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations asso- 
ciated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 8:30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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ICTOR CUL- ie tion compelled him to 
BERSON, pres- Hirtor Oulberson forego the active par- 
ident of the ticipation in the af- 


American National 
Live Stock Association, 
passed away on Sep- 
tember 27. Shortly af- 
ter his first election to 
the presidency, in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, his health 
began to fail. Pro- 
longed stays at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal in Baltimore, and 
later at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, where he was 
under the care of spe- 
cialists, gave only tem- 
porary relief. Early in 
September he returned 
to his home near Sil- 
ver City, New Mexico, 
where for a while he 
seemed to improve. 
But a sudden relapse 
was too much for his 
depleted strength. 

As with all strong 
men, with a tenacious 
grip on life, he had 
succeeded in convinc- 
ing himself that he 
was going to get well, 
and with that idea in 
mind had accepted re- 
election at the conven- 
tion this year. It was 
a cause of deep regret 
to him that his condi- 


fairs of the association 
which he felt his posi- 
tion required. Up to 
the last he was looking 
forward to the time 
when he could resume 
his labors, 
* * ok 


THE PRODUCER in No- 
vember, 1929, brought an 
article from the pen of 
Mr. Culberson, “Genesis of 
the GOS Cattle Company,” 
from which most of the 
following data are gleaned: 

Born in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, March 24, 1863, “Vic” 
moved with his parents to 
Austin,. the capital of « 

_ Texas, at the age of six. 
“When just a boy, still in 
my early ’teens,” he wrote, 
“I would dream of being’ 
the manager of a big out- 
fit in some part of the 
West. I loved the western. 
country for its vastness, 
its beauty, its color, and 
its life—for its wildness 
and violence.” This boy- 
hood ambition soon caused 
him to leave home, in 
quest of his heart’s desire. 

Among his earliest ex- 
periences, learning to stand 
on his own feet, were suc- : 

cessive engagements as 
water-carrier for a rail- 
road construction gang, 
horse-wrangler on a ranch, 
-waiter in a restaurant;-and * 
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silver-miner. The mine was located at Georgetown, Grant 
County, New Mexico—down in the southwestern corner of the 
state, not far from the place where the GOS Ranch was later 
located. The “chief mining man” there, as he tells us, was one 
G, O. Smith, who had bought a herd of 121 cattle and wanted 
someone to look after them. “Vic” saw his opportunity, 
offered his services, and got the job. Shortly thereafter he 
made a proposition to Mr. Smith that he, “Vic,” take over the 
cattle for three years, at the end of which period he was to 
return the 121 head, the two to share the increase half and 
half. The offer was accepted. 

At the expiration of the term of the lease, everything 
being satisfactory, “Vic” induced Mr. Smith to form a cattle 
company and to hire him as manager. Accretions from new 
purchases gradually swelled the holdings. The brand used was 
GOS, which gave the company its name. Thus the foundation 
was laid for the realization of his youthful dream. 

During these years of waiting, young Culberson had lived 
in log-cabins, partly of his own construction, and absolutely 
alone. In 1897 he moved to the present headquarters of the 
GOS Cattle Company—a modernly eauipped ranch house of 
ample dimensions, where western hospitality has since been 
extended to a vast number of visitors from all over the country. 

The range had an abundance of both grass and water, and 
everything was free for the taking. But in 1899 the Gila 
National Forest was created, embracing all the GOS pastures. 
From then on a grazing fee had to be paid. “This seemed quite 
a hardship at first,” wrote Mr. Culberson, “as it added much to 
the cost of producing an animal. But I soon learned that it 
was a benefit to be on the forest, rather than a detriment. 
When I weigh the pros and cons, I come to the conclusion that 
the GOS Ranch is much more valuable for being on the forest.” 
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For many years prior to his death, Mr. Culberson 
had been chief owner of the company, specializing in 
high-grade Herefords, all wearing the GOS brand. 
Aside from his live-stock interests, he was a member 
of the mercantile firm of Gilchrist & Dawson in 
Fierro. He always took an active part in association 
affairs, being a former president of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association. In 1907 he was 
appointed on the Cattle Sanitary Board of his state. 


His connection with the American National was 
of long standing. In its councils his rugged integrity, 
unfailing cheerfulness even in adversity, loyalty to his 
trust, and capacity for forming lasting friendships 
will long be missed. Even in his illness, the associa- 
tion benefited in many ways by his organizing ability, 
his reputation for fair play, and his grasp of affairs, 
which were of great help in dealing with the many 
vital problems confronting the officers during the past 
two years. 

Besides his widow, two sons survive him—Victor 
Culberson, Jr., of Los Angeles, and Sherwood Culber- 
son, of the Roswell Military Institute. 

The first vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association is Henry G. Boice, of Phoenix, 
Arizona, who will now carry on until a successor to 
Mr. Culberson is elected at the convention in Seattle 
next January. 





The King Ranch of Texas 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


UST BECAUSE THE CONDITIONS UNDER 
which live stock is produced in this country 
have changed, one must not jump to the con- 

clusion that the old-time Texas cattle-raiser, with his 
vast areas of pasture land all under fence, and 
stocked with thousands of animals, has disappeared 
from that state. To be sure, many of the huge 
ranches have been subdivided into small farms, and 
are. now producing cotton and rice, and incidentally 
oil. Land bought for one or two dollars an acre thirty- 
five years ago was all right for raising cows—at that 
time. But when the same land was plowed up, and 
raised a bale of cotton to the acre, its value jumped 
to the hundred-dollar mark and upwards—mostly 
upwards. One cannot afford to raise range cattle on 
such valuable land. As a consequence, many of the 
big cow ranches were turned into cotton farms, and 
the cattle pushed back onto cheaper land. 

But down in the extreme southern part of the 

state is a huge inverted triangle of land, bounded on 


the west by the Rio Grande, on the east by the Gulf 
of Mexico; with Brownsville at its sharp point, and 
an east-and-west line drawn from Galveston through 
San Antonio to Del Rio, on the Rio Grande, as its 
base. Within the area the major portion of the land 
is valuable chiefly for grazing. Here one finds many 
of the old-timers still running cattle in the mesquite 
thickets, just about as they did fifty years ago, bar- 
ring the presence of autos and a vast network of first- 
class roads. 


King Ranch Largest in United States 


Of many large ranches in this great state, the 
famous King Ranch, as to acreage, stands easily at 
the head, not only in Texas, but in the whole United 
States. Owing to the untimely death, in 1885, of its 
founder, Captain Richard King, his wife assumed 
complete control of the property, and, due to her 
ability and commanding personality, for many years 
it has been best known as “Mrs. King’s Santa Ger- 
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A STRING OF KING RANCH COWBOYS 


trudis Ranch.” Founded by two adventurous sea cap- 
tains who, tiring of the ocean, decided to take to the 
land and become cattlemen, the story of this great 
property is one of romantic interest. 

The early personal history of Captain King is a 
thrilling chapter of adventure by sea and land. Born 
on a farm in Orange County, New York, in 1825, he 
ran away from home and made his way to New York 
City. Here, at one of the docks, he managed to hide 
himself in a steamer, which he later found was bound 
for Mobile, Alabama. On the fourth day out he was 
discovered and put to work. The captain took a 
liking to the lad, however, and kept him with him for 
several years. At fifteen he sent him, at his own 
expense, to Connecticut, the captain’s home, and put 
him in school. The boy studied hard, but after eight 
months of it his love for the sea, and the Wanderlust 
that was in his veins, were too much for him, and he 
went back to the ship at Mobile. This was all the 
schooling King ever received. 

On his return to the South, the Seminole Indian 
War was in full swing. The possibility of adventure 
lured him into the army, and, although a mere boy, 
he served as a soldier through the rest of that cam- 
paign. Discharged from the army, he went back to 
the sea, and for several years was pilot of river and 
coastal steamers around the Gulf of Mexico. 


“CUTTING OUT” ON THE KING RANCH 


At the outbreak of the Mexican War, in 1846, he 
again entered the United States service, as captain in 
command of vessels carrying troops and supplies for 
the army in Mexico. With him in this service was 
another young sea captain, Kenedy by name, with 
whom King struck up a strong friendship. Both ren- 
dered valuable services to the government during the 
war. When the Mexican War was over, in 1847, the 
two formed a partnership and embarked in the river 
shipping business. They bought several vessels, and 
for a number of years ran a line of steamers from the 
Gulf up the Rio Grande, as far as it was navigable; 
theirs being the very first steamers to operate on that 
river, which today, strangely enough, will hardly 
float a flat-bottomed scow. 


The Firm of King & Kenedy 


The steamship business prospered, but the two 
captains had become interested in the possibility of 
Texas as a cattle-raising country. Unable to resist 
the lure of the open range, they sold their ships, 
bought some land, and plunged into the range cattle 
business. The first purchase by the firm of King & 
Kenedy was, in 1852, and covered the property known 
as the Santa Gertrudis Ranch—a Spanish land grant 
of some 78,000 acres, lying between the Nueces River 
on the east and north and the Rio Grande on the west. 
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As usual with all those early grants, the bound- 
aries were very poorly defined, and it took many years 
of legal work, and several pseudo-wars, to get them 
legally established. The first claimant of the grant 
had been killed by Indians, and the next was so 
harassed by them that he finally gave it up in disgust 
and left the property. King and his partner, however, 
fought the Indians, as well as many bands of outlaw 
Mexicans, and held on to the property. 


Meanwhile, as might have been expected where 
two such strong characters were concerned, both 
accustomed to issue orders from which there was no 
appeal, and both used to occupying the center of the 
stage, the two sea captains “agreed to disagree.” The 
partnership was ended, and each went his own way. 
Captain Kenedy bought a huge cattle ranch a little 
farther north, known as “La Parra,” and, as far as 
this story is concerned, dropped out of the picture. 
Captain King retained Santa Gertrudis, bought more 
land, and live stock at every opportunity, and became 
a leading figure in his adopted state. For several 
years he grazed both sheep and cattle, but finally sold 
the sheep and confined his operations to cattle and 
horses. 


At the close of the Civil War, like most Texans, 
the captain was land- and cattle-poor. His Longhorns 
had multiplied until they covered the prairies in every 
direction, but there was absolutely no sale for them 
at any price. With his usual foresight, Captain King 
was one of the first to see the possibilities of trailing 
cattle north across the plains to the Pacific railroad, 
then poking its nose out onto the Kansas prairies. 
Great rangy Longhorn steers, four and five years old, 
could be bought in Texas for $2 or $3 a head, and for 
many years King sent thousands of them up the trail, 
to his great profit. 


Settlers Resent Intrusion of Trail Herds 


Then came the troubles between the trail-drivers 
from Texas and the Kansas settlers. Bitterly did the 
settlers resent the intrusion on their unfenced lands 
of these never-ending trail herds, which cleaned the 
grass from their prairies around their ranches, like a 
swarm of locusts. Besides, they learned to their sor- 
row that,;:due to some unknown and very mysterious 
disease, their local cattle died by hundreds soon after 
the passage of a herd of Longhorns. The settlers met 
the -herds with rifles in their hands, .and either 
pushed.:them farther and farther west into unoccu- 
pied country, or else exacted a monetary tribute that 
became quite a burden to the Texas cattlemen. 

In this emergency, King, with his ability to see 
far into,the future, undertook to finance the outright 
purchage' ef enough land to form a trail from San 
Antonio to some one of the big shipping points in 
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Kansas. The whole country was then a vast, open, 
and almost unoccupied region, and the land undoubt- 
edly could have been bought from the State of Texas, 
which owned her vacant lands, and the United States, 
which owned the rest, at a very low figure—probably 
not over 25 cents an acre at the outside. Figuring 
roughly on 1,000 miles in length and a mile wide, this 
would have meant about 600,000 acres of land, costing 
$150,000. King’s idea was to form a corporation, sell 
shares in it, buy the land, eventually fence it in, and 
make a regular charge for its use. But he could not 
convince his fellow-trail-drivers of the merits of his 
scheme, and it was dropped. Figure out the value of 
this trail at present land prices, and see what a won- 
derful property those pioneer cattlemen would have 
owned, had Captain King’s plan been put through and 
the land held until, through material changes, its value 
as a trail had ceased! 


When Captain King died, his ranch covered about 
1,000,000 acres. He is said to have had more than 
100,000 cattle grazing over its wonderful grassy 
plains, with thousands of horses on which to handle 
them. Mostly the cattle were the old Texas Long- 
horns, although King had made some progress in 
introducing better blood into his herds. 


Mrs. King Takes Over Property 


On his death, his wife, Henrietta Chamberlain 
King, daughter of a Presbyterian missionary among 
the Mexicans, assumed full charge of the vast estate 
and proved herself a worthy successor. Under her 
direction, the acreage was increased until she owned 
over 1,250,000 acres of land. Thousands were spent 
in the purchase of the best range bulls that money 
could buy, and the grade of the stock was raised to a 
very high point. “Mrs. King’s Santa Gertrudis 
Ranch” was known all over the world. The idea of a 
woman managing successfully a cattle ranch of such 
vast extent amazed everyone. 

Mrs. King had five children—three girls and two 
boys. Both the boys, unfortunately, died when young 
men. In the latter part of Captain King’s life he had 
in his employ a young lawyer, by the name of Richard 
Kleberg, in whom he had great confidence. He was a 
Texan born, had fought the Indians on the plains, and 
was not only a keen lawyer, but a first-class cattleman. 
Mrs. King very wisely made him her adviser and gen- 
eral manager over her entire property. Kleberg later 
married her heir and oldest daughter, Alice, and at 
last reports the two were living in peace and quiet in 
the so-called “million-dollar white-stone palace” a few 
miles out of Kingsville. This latter place is a fine 
little city, established by Mrs. King in 1904 as general 
headquarters for her property. 


Mrs. King in her later years divided up thousands 
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of acres of the higher-class land into farms and sold 
it to settlers, who have all prospered. Today the King 
Ranch carries 60,000 to 70,000 head of cattle, besides 
numbers of horses and other domestic live stock. More 
than a thousand cowboys and workers handle the 
herds. As a general thing, little or no farming is 
done, except the planting of thousands of acres of 
Rhodes grass, in which the King Ranch specializes, 
and which is considered a most valuable hay and pas- 
ture plant. They do not call this farming, however, 
but refer to it as “pasture improvement.” The virgin 
sod is turned under, the seed sown, and it is left to 
take care of itself. The present policy is to plant at 
least a thousand acres of this wonderful forage plant 
each year. 


Mrs. King died in March, 1925, and left the vast 
property in the hands of seven trustees, who are to 
manage it for the heirs until 1940, when the trustee- 
ship will end and the heirs shall determine among 
themselves as to its future. 


Richard M. Kleberg, Jr., Assumes Charge 


Due to advancing years, Colonel Richard Kleberg, 
Sr., was forced to retire from active management of 
the ranch several years ago, and his son, Richard M. 
Kleberg, Jr., was elected president of the company 
and chairman of the board of trustees. 


In 1927 the King Ranch shipped over 12,000 steers 
and spayed heifers to their own pastures in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas, to be finished for the fall mar- 
kets. They also sold direct to local buyers about 6,000 
head of steers. Twenty-five thousand calves were 
branded with the “Running W” brand in 1927, which 
brand has been in use on the ranch ever since its pur- 
chase in 1854. 


The ranch is handled in three great divisions, all 
fenced and cross-fenced. They have discarded barbed 
wire and use what is known all over Texas as the 
“King fence.” It consists of eight smooth or barbless 
wires, with posts eight feet apart. Instead of being 
stapled to the posts, the wire is passed through holes 
bored in the posts and drawn taut by ratchets. Wher- 
ever streams are not available, artesian water is fur- 
nished from bored wells, pure water being found at 
about 750 feet all over the property. 


Of the wonderful white-stone palace, located on a 
commanding hill, columns could be written. It was 
Mrs. King’s pet project and cost over $500,000. Ata 
distance, with its snow-white walls, red-tiled roofs, 
oriental architecture, and gay-colored awnings, all set 
in a sea of trees and flowers of every kind, from 
palms to pines, it seems like a vision from some 
“Arabian Nights” tale, There are eighteen bedrooms, 
each with bath, real fireplaces, electric elevators, and 
every possible modern convenience. 
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Texas has tried to keep alive the names of its 
pioneers and notable men. The town of Kingsville is 
the county seat of Kleberg County. Near it is the 
town of Alice, named for King’s oldest daughter, Alice 
King Kleberg; while another thriving little town has 
been called Ben Bolt. The adjoining Kenedy County, 
and the town of Kenedy in Karnes County, take their 
name from King’s old-time partner, Captain Kenedy. 
To the north are San Patricio (“Saint Patrick”) 
County and town, named by a lot of Irishmen who 
settled there in the early days of the Texas republic. 
Texas is rich in its historic past. It drew its pioneers 
from many races—French (La Salle started the first 
white settlement in Texas), Dutch, German, Spanish, 
English, Irish, and many others. 


EARLY DAYS IN MONTANA 


N INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE ORGANIZA- 
A tion and early history of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association is found in the Judith Basin County Press of 
recent date. The author is Warren W. Moses, of the State 
Department of Labor, Agriculture, and Publicity. 


“Nearly a half-century has gone by since the association 
came into existence,” writes Mr. Moses, “and that half-century 
has witnessed the coming and passing of most of the cattle 
kings of the open range days. Their places have been taken 
by members of a newer order, and but few of those who well 
recall the stirring days of the eighties remain. But little of 
the history of the cattle business of those days has been 
recorded, and much of it has been lost, even to the memory of 
the survivors. 

“What records are extant, however, carry the names of 
men long prominent in affairs of the state, and even of the 
nation. Among these is the minute-book of the early days of 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, containing accounts 
of the discussions and actions of the association at its early 
meetings, in the hand of Russell B. Harrison, son of the late 
President Benjamin Harrison, for many years secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. ... 

“In this book are references to men of great wealth and 
influence of their day, including much relating to the western 
activities of the late President Theodore Roosevelt, who for a 
number of years wag one of its most active members. 

“The minutes, so well kept by Russell Harrison, do not 
carry accounts of the initial meetings of the parent organiza- 
tion, the Eastern Montana Live Stock Association, or of the 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association—two distinct bodies out 
of which grew the present Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“The sire of the present body was the Eastern Montana 
Live Stock Association, which was formed at Miles City in 
1883, and which held meetings that year and the following 
year in the ‘cow town.’ The meetings of the two kindred 
organizations in 1884 resulted in the appointing of conference 
committees to take up the idea of consolidation into one great 

“It was at this meeting that Theodore Roosevelt, then 
engaged in the cattle business in the Little Missouri country in 
Dakota Territory, was admitted to membership, upon the rec- 


‘ommendation of Marquis DeMores, his friend and one of the 


big cattlemen of the Medora section, just across the Montana- 
Dakota line.” 


The merger was effected, and at the convention the fol- 
lowing year these officers were elected: Colonel T. J. Bryan, 
president; Governor B. F. Potts, first vice-president; Captain 
William Harmon, second vice-president; Russell B. Harrison, 
secretary-treasurer. The first regular meeting of the new 
association was held April 4, 1885. ’ 
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Roosevelt was recorded as present at the next spring 
meeting, held in Miles City, April 19 and 20, 1886. At this 
time he and Marquis DeMores were elected to the executive 
committee as two of the three representatives of Dakota 
Territory. ; 


“It was at this latter meeting that steps were taken which 
brought about the installation of stock-yards and a cattle mar- 
ket at St. Paul. The stockmen of Montana had become dis- 
satisfied with conditions on the Chicago market, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for the naming of a committee of 
fifteen to go to St. Paul to discuss with the business interests of 
that city the feasibility of putting on foot an enterprise for 
the advancement of the cattle business with St. Paul as a mar- 
ket. Roosevelt was made a member of this committee.” 

At the 1886 meeting Roosevelt, with John N. Simpson, 
was made a captain of the Little Missouri round-up district. 

“Along about this time cattle-rustlers had become par- 
ticularly obnoxious. Cattle were being driven off the range, 
branded and slaughtered, and the theft of horses had become 
a serious matter. The thieves were well organized and very 
active, particularly along the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers 
and in the Dakota Bad Lands. 

“The stockmen were up in arms, and it was finally pro- 
posed at one of the meetings that a small army should be 
raised among the cattlemen and sent into the infested districts, 
with the idea of cleaning up the bands. The plan had the sup- 
port of both Roosevelt and DeMores, but cooler heads pre- 
vailed, and the more conservative element brought about its 
defeat. However, this did not prevent action by certain 
smaller groups among the members of the association, and 
a force was started out on the Fort Maginis range, which 
cleaned up the worst element among the rustlers, at least a 
dozen cattle and horse thieves being shot or hanged. 


“Later on Roosevelt prevented the adoption of the action 
by the association of that part of a report which would have 
meant the condemning of the Interstate Commerce Law. After 
the reading of this report, Roosevelt prevailed with a motion 


striking this portion of the report from the convention’s 
approval.” 


BEEF AND CORN ONLY COMMODITIES NOT 
PRODUCED IN EXCESS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N THE CATEGORY OF BASIC COMMODITIES, BEEF 

occupies a somewhat unique position. With the sole excep- 
tion of corn, the basis of commercial beef-making, beef is the 
only commodity not in excess production. Cold storage is 
bulging with dairy products; the world’s wool markets are 
congested; surplus wheat has developed a crisis in the grain 
marts; lumber, coal, leather, and other commodities lack 
buyers. Values at none of these markets exhibit the slightest 
resiliency, while the beef market stages an occasional come- 
back, decisively and gratifyingly. Other live stock—hogs and 
lambs—have been sliding down a well-greased set of skids, 
from a valuation standpoint, and, in trade vernacular, the 
whole country is “lousy” with poultry. Beef occupies a strong 
position, both statistically and strategically, marred only by 
the fact that other and easily substituted human foods are 
cheap, relatively and actually. 

That the country is carrying no surplus stock of cattle, in 
preparation for the beef market, of any age or type, is obvious. 
Slaughter, which diminished rapidly for several’ years subse- 
quent to the deluge of 1926, is barely being maintained at the 
low level reached in 1929, the probability being that another 
deficiency will be revealed when complete figures for 1930 are 
compiled. To accomplish this volume of beef production, every 
nook and cranny of this North American continent, from 
Mexico to Canada, has been ransacked recently, dairy herds 
have been culled, and a vast number of cattle displaced by 
*plow-minded denizens of the Great Plains region have found 


their way to the slaughter-beds. Several bounteous corn crops, 
coupled with promising markets: for fat cattle, have drained 
western pastures of mature steers, also attracting successive 
crops of both steer and heifer yearlings to feed-lots. Aged 
cows by the trainload have gone to the butcher for economic 
reasons, and if adequate replacement with young females has 
occurred meanwhile, all the “dope” on the subject is erroneous. 
A boom in lamb production has embraced much of the 
western area formerly occupied by bovine tenants, and while 
en unfortunate turn of events has involved the sheep industry 
in distress, cattle will not be readily replaced, by reason of a 
lengthy production cycle. Increase in wheat production has 
been to some extent at the expense of cattle, as grass was 
destroyed to plant wheat. Any impression that beef-making, 
in an initiation or primary sense, is about to stage a come-back 
east of the Missouri or below the Ohio River is bunk. For all 
time to come, the bulk of the beef that replenishes the national 
larder will be initiated west of the Missouri River. Commer- 
cial cattle-breeding is not a game appealing to the average 
farmer. When he invests in a cow herd, his mind is intent on 
pulling the teat and cashing the milk check, His cow will be 
a Holstein or a Jersey. The “double-decker” is a mere phan- 
tasy. Beef-making and milking will never travel hand in hand. 
Each is a specialty. The twain are not destined to blend. It 
must not be inferred that beef-breeding cattle are to be ban- 
ished from the farming area, but, compared with the national 
needs, such product will be of infinitesimal volume. The Corn 
Belt beef-maker will always restock with western-bred cattle— 
calves, yearlings, or two-year-olds. 


Herbert Hoover, on his pre-inauguration trip, was credited 
with telling the Argentines that the United States might be 
under the necessity, by reason of diminishing cattle herds, of 
replenishing its larder with South American product. Assum- 
ing that he was quoted correctly (and the story was printed in 
the Chicago Daily News), he was either handing a sop to 
entipodean cattlemen, or had a hunch of impending conditions 
with respect to the North American industry. Since the 
debacle following the European war, not only has no incentive 
existed to launch commercial beef-cattle enterprises, but every 
factor has been repressive of such energy. It may be 
axiomatic that production follows price. Certainly it did in 
the case of lambs; but expanding cattle production is a differ- 
ent proposition. The upturn in prices did not come until 1928, 
and even had the pace then attained been kept up, sufficient 
time would not have elapsed meanwhile to make marked prog- 
ress with a rehabilitation program. Every factor has been a 
depletion agency. Packers have been killing fleshy steers that 
went to the feed-lot formerly, and the feeder, by reason of 
attractive prices, has claimed calves of both sexes by the hun- 
dred thousand that under old methods did not report to the 
butcher until matured. 


The logic of this situation, slowly developed, is that no 
excess beef supply is possible—at least for many years. The 
dairy industry is not only established on a firm footing east 
of the Missouri River, but, even in these times of stress, shows 
an expanding disposition. But slight contraction of sheep- 
breeding would suffice to put lamb prices on a profitable basis, 
creating doubt as to restoration of cattle to this grass; and 
even should unprofitable wheat production throw a consider- 
able acreage back into grass, time will be needed to restock 
with cattle, Assuming that existing regulations against South 
American beef are maintained, the commercial cattle-breeding 
prospect is inviting. This is a nation of beef-eaters. 


“T enjoy your monthly magazine. It is interesting, and | 
get much good out of it.”—J. R. MYLANDER, Goodrich, Colo. 
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NATIONAL BEEF CAMPAIGN 


BY REDMAN B. DAVIS 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


HAT IS DOING IN THE NATIONAL BEEF CAM- 
W paign? A glance back over the last two months’ activ- 
ities furnishes a very gratifying answer. The work has been 
going forward at top speed, in spite of summer heat, and is 
entering the fall season with a schedule ahead which will tax 
to the limit the facilities available. 


Chain Organization Keenly Interested 


Turning back the pages of the recent campaign history, it 
will be found that practically all of the month of August was 
taken up by demonstrations of modern beef-cutting methods 
before audiences composed of employees of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. The A. and P. management is 
greatly impressed with the beef work, and the demonstrations 
were given in answer to their request. 

The first meeting of this sort was held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on August 4. Following this, Minneapolis, Minn.; Elmhurst, 
Ill.; Hammond, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Portsmouth, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, were 
visited in rapid succession. In every instance the reaction of 
the A. and P. employees to the modern beef-cutting methods 
was extremely gratifying. The meat-cutters were keenly inter- 
ested, and the officials of the company gave assurance of their 
hearty co-operation in furthering educational work of this 
nature. 


Cutting School for College Men 


For a period of one week, September 8 to 13, efforts in 
the interests of beef were devoted to an entirely new project, 
which should prove to be one of the greatest stimulants that 
the work has ever had. This new project was a meat training 
school sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at Ohio State University. The purpose of the school was to 
instruct heads of college meats departments in the modern 
meat-cutting methods. Men from the following colleges 
attended: University of Maryland, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Michigan State College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Kentucky, North Carolina State College, 
Ohio State University, and West Virginia University. Besides, 
there was present a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which co-operated in this enterprise, as did also the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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The first three and one-half days of the school were 
devoted to instruction in making the modern beef cuts, and 
the remainder of the time was given over to the cutting of 
lamb. Instruction in the cutting of pork, preliminary to pro- 
posed work along this line, also was given. The college men 
not only were given an opportunity to witness the cutting 
demonstrations as presented by the board’s demonstrators, but 
were supplied with tools, so that they might do the actual 
work. 

The idea of this school was to familiarize the directors of 
the meats departments in the colleges with the demonstrations 
as being conducted by the board, so that these men might be 
equipped to carry forward the work throughout their own 
states. 


College Aids in Pennsylvania Campaign 


Demonstration activities were resumed immediately after 
the close of the Columbus school, with an intensive program in 
the State of Pennsylvania. Here, as in many other instances, 
the state college co-operated in every way possible. Professor 
C. A. Burge was assigned to active duty throughout the cam- 
paign. Professor Burge accompanied D. W. Hartzell, the dem- 
onstrator, to each of the cities, and added materially to the 
program with lectures concerning beef. 

Scranton was the first Pennsylvania city visited. Two 
days, September 15 and 16, were allotted to the work there. 
The program was opened with a demonstration and lecture at 
the North Scranton Junior High School. Seventeen hundred 
students were assembled in the audience, and the audience was 
very attentive throughout. Each one of the students was 
required to write an essay concerning the demonstration. 

In the evening, 275 retailers and packer representatives 
were present at a demonstration. Ninety per cent of the 
retailers in attendance gave assurance that the new beef cuts 
will be available at their markets. 

On the following morning, September 17, a demonstration 
was given before 100 students of domestic science at Marywood 
College, and later in the day 225 home-economics students wit- 
nessed the demonstration at the Technical High School. The 
final meeting on the Scranton program came that evening with 
more than 100 housewives assembled at the Y. M. C. A. 

Next on the itinerary came Wilkes-Barre; then Reading 
and Harrisburg. 


Campaigns in West Virginia and Massachusetts 


September 29 marked the beginning of a new state cam- 
paign. This was in West Virginia. Here the state university 
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COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS LEARNING FINER POINTS OF MAKING MODERN 
BEEF CUTS 


Eight state colleges and universities represented in this group, being given 
instruction by D. W. Hartzell 
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is taking a leading part. The cities on the list are Hunting- 
ton, Charleston, Parkersburg, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Morgan- 
town, and Wheeling. 

From West Virginia the campaign will move into Massa- 
chusetts, where one of the most extensive state programs yet 
undertaken will be under way from October 20 to November 7, 
inclusive. The sixteen cities on the list are: North Adams, 
Pittsfield, Greenfield, Northampton, Springfield, Holyoke, 
Worcester, Fitchburg, Lowell, Lawrence, Hathorne, Fall River, 
Hyannis, Quincy, Brockton, and Boston. 

Future programs are being arranged and will be announced 
at a later date. 


CORN PROSPECTS FURTHER REDUCED 


ONTINUATION INTO AUGUST OF THE DROUGHT 
[> and excessive temperatures blighting an extensive area 
of the country throughout the month of July has further 
injured prospects for such crops as were not beyond the reach 
of climatic influences. Corn during August suffered a decline 
of 229,000,000 bushels from the previous estimate, the present 
forecast of 1,983,000,000 bushels being the smallest since 1901. 
Spring wheat, oats, and barley were given a slightly higher 
rating. 

The following table represents the government estimate 
as of September 1, compared with the August 1 prediction: 


September 1 August 1 

Winter wheat (bu.)..... 597,000,000 597,000,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)..... 241,000,000 224,000,000 

All wheat (bu.)...... 838,000,000 821,000,000 
Corn (bi) 4 1,988,000,000 2,212,000,000 
Wnts (Oa) 22 1,391,000,000 1,316,000,000 
Barley (bua.) ................ 323,000,000 306,000,000 
PE MD sich 46,700,000 46,700,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ........ 8,500,000 11,100,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) ............ 24,600,000 26,000,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.) 82,900,000 92,900,000 
Potatoes (bu.) —.......... 339,000,000 373,000,000 
Hay, tame (tons) ........ 82,100,000 83,500,000 
Hay, wild (tons) ........ 12,000,000 11,900,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .... 8,220,000 7,910,000 
Cotton (bales) -.......... AA 30G0000% ~.oeecen es 


An official report places Canada’s wheat production at 
385,000,000 bushels, which is 80,000,000 bushels more than 
last year. Eighteen countries in Europe, exclusive of Russia, 
have harvested 1,067,000,000 bushels, as against 1,052,000,000 
bushels in 1929. 


FEEDING WHEAT AND BARLEY AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR CORN 


ITH THE DRASTIC REDUCTION IN THE CORN 
crop caused by the drought, and the consequent rise in 
price, the question of using other grains in the feeding of live 
stock has assumed importance. Wheat and barley offer many 
advantages as a substitute, according to government and 
private authorities, 
Wheat 


Of wheat there will be an abundance during the next crop 
year. Indications as of September 1 were that the yield would 
exceed that of 1929 by more than 30,000,000 bushels. Besides, 
there is a large carry-over. Utilizing this supply as feed for 
live stock would be economical, not only in view of the high 
price of corn, but as a means of reducing the excess of wheat, 
which is largely responsible for its present low market value. 


Investigations by specialists in the Department of Agri- 
culture have shown that, based on digestible nutrients, wheat 
and corn are of practically equal value, pound for pound, with 
wheat having the advantage of weighing 60 pounds a bushel, 
against 56 pounds for corn, At the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station it has been found that, in the fattening of baby 
beeves, calves fed cottonseed meal, sorghum silage, and alfalfa 
hay required 459 pounds of ground wheat to make 100 pounds 
of gain, as compared with 519 pounds of ground corn. Seven 
per cent less cottonseed meal was required with wheat than 
with corn. In feeding sheep, one pound of whole wheat was 
found to be equal to a pound of corn. At $1 a bushel, the 
value of wheat for feeding beef cattle and hogs is $1.12, and 
$1.07 for feeding sheep, according to government experts. 


Experiments conducted at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station showed that hogs selling at $11 a hundred pounds 
returned $1.50 a bushel for wheat. Ground’ wheat, at 75 cents 
a bushel for the whole grain, fed with tankage in self-feeders, 
produced pork at a cost of $5.98 per hundred pounds, while 
corn, at the price prevailing around the middle of September, 
and tankage, produced gain at a cost of $7.65 per hundred 
pounds, 

It should be noted that, when fed to beef cattle, wheat 
should always be ground. To sheep it may be fed whole, 

To aid feeders in deciding whether to feed wheat instead 
of corn, the Department of Agriculture has recently issued 
Miscellaneous Publication 96-MP, “Feeding Wheat to Live 
Steck.” From this we borrow the following table, showing the 
value of wheat in relation to corn as a stock feed (amounts 


in cents): 
Value of Wheat (not Including 
Grinding) as Feed for 


Poultry Hogs and 

Price of Corn and Sheep Beef Cattle 
| Ne ee ee ee eels lee sere tsk mee 56 
egestas ey ie ee Oo oercss cee cc ciecee 62 
EL 2000 nfs eee eee otc a eecseices 67 
NIRD i I SS eRe BO tee Sem 73 
Misfit a eh ae (Re ee 79 
DD acdc teh Neca as i ed Re ee 84 
BRE oe oles De ones lems oe esate Re cssetatcctde calc 90 
eo ele ae eet eat es Dee Seiten 96 
Ts eee en ee eee Ws eckisestadscete 101 
= {SSRIS poh code nati somit es DUR ae ee ene HP Tin: anctantacosets 107 
Oooo es eR ee eae Os, See 112 

Barley 


The value of barley in the feed-lot is indicated in reports 
on winter and spring feeding tests conducted at the Michigan 
State College, as told in the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal. 
It was demonstrated here that faster and cheaper gains were 
made by steers being fed ground barley than by those fed 
corn or oats. Average initial weights on three lots of calves 
were: those on barley, 377.2 pounds; on corn, 381.9 pounds; 
and on oats, 379.1 pounds. Final weights on the three lots, in 
the same order, were: 795.4, 776.5, and 767.4 pounds. Average 
Gaily gains were 2.20, 2.08, and 2.04 pounds, respectively. Each 
lot received all the silage they would eat, and alfalfa hay was 
kept in front of them all the time. The cattle were fed equal 
amounts of pea-sized linseed cake, at the rate of 1 pound of 
cake to 6 pounds of grain. Those on barley and on corn had 
approximately the same finish at the close, while those fed 
oats were a little lower in quality. 

A basal live-stock ration of wheat, barley, or oats, or of 
any two or all three-of-these feeds, will be widely used this 
winter, says the Department of Agriculture. A mixture of 200 
pounds of coarsely ground wheat and 100 pounds each of rolled 
barley and finely ground oats, on the same authority, makes a 
desirable maintenance ration, which, at present prices, supplies 
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aigestible nutrients at a much lower cost than corn. This 
mixture, when fed with legume hay and silage, is suitable for 
dry cows and heifers, as well as for beef cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and horses. For cows in milk it is an excellent basal ration, 
which should be supplemented with some feed of high protein 
content. 

As to barley-feeding, Arthur A. Smith, secretary of the 
Haley-Smith Company, of Sterling, Colorado, informs THE 
PRODUCER that that company has used barley as a feed for a 
number of years, in the case of both cattle and lambs, with 
very good results. It has been found, however, that where 
cattle are fed straight barley it is unsafe to go beyond 10 or 
12 pounds per head per day, as it seems to cause digestive 
trouble. 


SHIPPERS’ BOARD HEARS REPORTS 
ON DROUGHT 


EPORTS ON FEED CONDITIONS IN THE FIVE 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Utah, and Idaho, 

submitted at the twentieth regular meeting of the Agricultural 
Council of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, held 
in Denver, September 22-23, showed that only four counties 
in one of these states—Wyoming—had been sufficiently af- 
fected by the recent drought to require assistance in the way 
of reduced freight rates on stock feed. In general, the situa- 
ticn in this section of the country is sufficiently favorable to 
allow stockmen to hold back shipments of both cattle and 
iambs, and some of the states—notably Colorado and Nebraska 
—reported a surplus of feed which could be transported to 
the stricken areas farther east under the lowered transporta- 
tion charges. 

Representative railroad men, bankers, packers, feeders, 
and produce dealers took part in the discussion, which centered 
eround the equalization of the supply of freight cars at 
strategic points, private car lines, peak loads, and other trans- 
portation problems. 


STOCKMEN APPEAL TO FOREST 
SERVICE FOR AID 


ng, ing ON THE WESTERN SLOPE OF COLO- 
rado have appealed to the Forest Service for additional 
range facilities on the national forests during the 1931 grazing 
season. W.S. Whinnery, of Lake City, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the National Forests Advisory Board of 
the American National Live Stock Association, who drafted 
the petition, states that in this way producers will be enabled 
to keep their usual fall shipments off the market and hold 
them for another year, instead of selling at prevailing prices. 


In reply to this request, which was referred to Washing- 
ton for decision, the Forest Service declares that conditions on 
some of the national] forests within the region in question have 
improved to such an extent during the past two years as to 
make accommodations for a larger number of cattle, and the 
Forest Service is willing to consider applications for additional 
grazing, 

At a special meeting last month of a committee of the 
Lincoln County (Wyoming) Wool Growers’ Association, whose 
membership includes sheepmen in the states of Wyoming, 
Utah, and Idaho, a resolution was passed calling upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to waive one-half of national-forest graz- 
ing fees for 1930 and 1931, as a means of relief for the stricken 
sheep industry. This is opposed by the forest supervisor for 
the region, who points out that inopportune agitation at this 
time may serve to lose the State of Wyoming a large amount 
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of money from the federal government for road-construction 
purposes, 

Due to the low prices on cattle and lambs, in connection 
with the drought of the past summer, creating a serious finan- 
cial situation in the case of many growers, the State Board 
of Land Commissioners of Wyoming has reduced rentals on 
all state grazing lands for a period of one year, beginning 
October 1. 


FARMERS TO REDUCE WHEAT ACREAGE 


HETHER TAUGHT BY RECENT EXPERIENCE, OR 

in response to the insistent warnings of Chairman Legge, 
of the Farm Board, and others, if government forecasters can 
be believed, farmers have decided to cut the wheat acreage 
this fall. According to a report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, there is indication of an intention to reduce the 
seeding of winter wheat about 4.5 per cent below the acreage 
sown last autumn. With average abandonment and average 
yields, this would result in a crop of about 540,000,000 bushels, 





or 57,000,000 less than the estimated winter-wheat crop for<@? AGRIC. 


the current year. os 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD OF NEW MEXICO Oc; 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE NEW MEXICO 

Cattle Growers’ Association met in Albuquerque on Sep- 
tember 12. Over one hundred stockmen were in attendance. 
Louis Vinke, manager of the Intermountain Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, Denver, and H. W. Avery, field representative 
of the Federal Farm Board, addressed the meeting, explaining 
the set-up of co-operative marketing organizations. 


Unanimous indorsement of the Intermountain Association 
was voted in a resolution, and many signatures were secured 
of stockmen who wished to join it. Several shares in the 
Credit Corporation were pledged. 

Enactment of federal legislation was urged for cession to 
the several states of full control, both surface and subsurface, 
of all unreserved and unappropriated public lands lying within 
their confines; such legislation to provide that prior rights to 
lease or purchase be granted to persons who have used definite 
grazing areas for the longest consecutive period. and who have 
fixed improvements thereon; the minimum acre value to be 
based on the carrying capacity of the total area involved. 
Until the commission appointed by the President to examine 
into the public-domain question has reported, it was recom- 
mended that there be a general withdrawal of the rights of 
entry or allotment on these lands. 

A resolution was also passed asking that freight rates be 
reduced on cattle going out of, and on feed being shipped into, 
some of the drought-stricken counties in New Mexico. 


RETAILERS WANT CONFERENCE ON 
MEAT PRICES 


Skewes NOTICE OF THE DEMAND OF THE 
American National Live Stock Association, and producer 
organizations generally, that retail prices of beef be made 
more nearly conformable with prices paid for live cattle, was 
taken by the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers at 
its recent convention in Minneapolis. As was to be expected, 
responsibility of the retail trade for any d:sproportionately 
high cost of beef to the consumer was disclaimed. Neverthe- 
less, that there was room for improvement was recognized in 
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the passage of a resolution inviting the chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board and representatives of live-stock associations 
to confer with meat-dealers for the purpose of devising ways 
and means of reforming the present distributive system. 


In this connection, the opinion was expressed that modi- 
fication of the Consent Decree, giving the big packers the 
right to enter the retail field, would not produce the desired 
results in reducing prices and increasing distribution. Hence, 
this “new plan yet untried” was “absolutely and entirely 
opposed” as a “violent infringement of retailers’ rights.” 

The Department of Agriculture was commended for the 
splendid service rendered by it in the classification and grading 
of meats, and the recommendation was made that the service 
be extended to packers other than those operating under 
federal inspection. 

The subject of packaged meats came in for a good deal 
of discussion. One speaker admonished his hearers that the 
efficient retailer had nothing to fear from this innovation, any 
more than from the chain store which was not given undue 
advantages. A resolution opposing introduction of the pre-cut 
parkage was referred to a committee. 


DENVER EXCHANGE ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


NEW SET OF OFFICERS HAS BEEN INSTALLED 

by the Denver Live Stock Exchange, with Clyde B. 
Stevens as the new president, succeeding J. D. McKee. Mr. 
Stevens, in point of service, is the oldest member of the selling 
force on the Denver yards. Since 1902 he has been connected 
with the Clay-Robinson Commission Company and its successor 
as cattle salesman, in which capacity he has become widely 
known throughout the West. A. A. Blakley, Jr., retires from 
the board of directors to assume the office of vice-president. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR SUGAR- 
PRODUCERS 


N INVITATION OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD, 
QO co-operatives representing sugar-beet and sugar-cane 
producers have established an advisory commodity committee, 
with the following membership: Fred Cummings, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, president of the Mountain States Beet Grow- 
ers’ Association; Ralph Clark, Eaton, Colorado, president of 
the National Beet Growers’ Association; Charles M. Kearney, 
Morrill, Nebraska, director of the Non-Stock Co-operative 
Beet Growers’ Association of Nebraska; C. R. Oviatt, East 
Lansing, Michigan, beet-grower; Stephen H. Love, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, president of the United States Beet Sugar Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Percy A. Lemann, Donaldsonville, Loui- 
siana, vice-president of the American Sugar Cane League; and 
E. J. Claire, Edgard, Louisiana, sugar-cane grower. 


LOANS BEING REPAID TO FARM BOARD 


EPAYMENT TO THE REVOLVING FUND OF THE 

Federal Farm Board of the advance made to the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation has begun. This imoney, it will be 
remembered, was paid out early in the summer in an effort 
to bolster the price of wheat. Between 60,000,000 and 
65,000,000 bushels were bought by the corporation, at prices 
ranging from $1 to $1.15 a bushel. A loan of $30,000,000 has 
now been negotiated with private banks, and this money will 
be returned to the Farm Board. The difference between the 


$30,000,000 and what was paid for the wheat constitutes the 
indebtedness of the Stabilization Corporation to the Farm 
Board. It is not the intention to buy any more wheat, accord- 
ing to Vice-Chairman Stone, nor to sell the vast holdings of 
the board until prices improve, 

The Farm Board has likewise been reimbursed for money 
diverted to cotton stabilization. With these reimbursements, 
uncommitted funds of the Farm Board now amount to about 
$40,000,000. This is what remains of the $250,000,000 made 
available out of the $500,000,000 authorized for the board. 
Probably a request for further funds will be made of Congress 
when it reconvenes in December. 


ST. LOUIS NOW HAS GOVERNMENT 
BEEF-GRADING 


CTOBER 1, A GOVERNMENT BEEF-GRADING 
QO service was established at St. Louis, with a grader of 
sixteen years’ experience in charge, who will work in slaughter- 
houses where meat is inspected for interstate shipment. At a 
joint meeting of the Association of Retail Meat Dealers and 
the Associated Grocers, the project was given the indorsement 
of these organizations. Stewards of all hotels in St. Louis have 
been requested by their organization to demand beef bearing 
the government label. 


BEEF STICKERS 


A lot of beef stickers has been received from the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board at the office of the American 
National Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. The stickers read: “CHOICE BEEF—lIt’s Delicious, 
Nutritious, Seasonable. Try Beef Today.” A luscious roast 
is shown in natural colors. Write to the office for a supply, 
and affix a sticker to every piece of mail you send out. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 11-19, 1930—National Dairy Show, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 17, 1930—Rooters’ Day, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

October 20-21, 1930—Annual Convention of Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 

October 22, 1930—Conference of Major Industries, Chicago, III. 

October 25-November 1, 1930—Pacific International Live Stock 

Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

October 31-November 7, 1930—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 6-8, 1930—Annual Convention of National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

November 10-13, 1930—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 12-13, 1930—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 15-23, 1930—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 29-December 6, 1930—International Live Stock 

Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 

November 29-December 6, 1930—Christmas Live Stock Show, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 2, 1930—Mid-Winter Meeting of American Institute 
of Co-operation, Chicago, IIl. 

December 12-13, 1930—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

— 17-24, 1931—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

March 7-15, 1931—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-19, 1931—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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FEEDER-CATTLE PRICES 


HE PRODUCER WAS AMAZED TO SEE AN 
[sion in a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 

captioned “Feeder-Cattle Prices Too High,” 
and ending with the statement: “If the western 
ranchers do not care to accept a reasonable price for 
their feeders, it may be just as well to let them keep 
them another year.” 

Such an editorial could only be inspired by igno- 
rance of the conditions that now surround the raising 
of cattle in the West, or by a desire to recoup last 
year’s losses, without any regard whatever for the 
other fellow. 

We are unwilling to believe that even lowa farmers 
are so cut off from the rest of the world by the tall 
corn we hear so much about that they still think all 
there is to cattle-raising in the West is to turn a 
bunch of stock cattle out in the spring into the great 
open spaces, and let nature take its course. Western 
cattlemen have the same problems of increased over- 
head and uncertain revenue that confront the Iowa 
farmer. They are diligently trying to solve these 
problems, but not by taking an unfair advantage of 
anyone with whom they come in contact. 

The business depression hit all stockmen—feeders 
and growers alike. Naturally the feeders felt the 
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effect of it first, but the early-fed cattle showed a 
profit, indicating that the prices paid western men for 
their feeders last fall were apparently justified by 
conditions existing at that time. When the upturn 
comes, as it is bound to do, feeders will again be 
affected first, their improved situation later being 
reflected to the growers. 

As a matter of fact, oftentimes when feeders have 
taken severe losses, growers have only received rea- 
sonable prices, and the speculators who operate 
between the two groups, and who are especially active 
on a rising market, have reaped a profit out of all 
proportion to the service rendered, the investment 
made, or the time devoted to the transaction. 

Unfortunately for them, growers have no voice in 
fixing the price of their product, once this is on the 
way to market. The great fluctuations in price, often 
due to speculative activity and the fear of feeders 
that there will not be enough cattle to go around, with 
resultant heavy losses, in the long run hurt the 
grower much more than they help him. 

The present market is strictly a buyer’s market, 
if there ever was one. If feeders are not content even 
under these conditions, how can their greed be satis- 
fied? The grower is trying to produce the type of 
cattle which feeders demand—he believes in a live 
and let-live policy, and is willing to meet the feeder 
half-way at any time. His principal concern now is 
so to distribute receipts as to enable reduced feeder 
demand to absorb them. If feeders hold back and play 


for a big kill, they will perhaps profit temporarily, a 
D 


they will help pay for it in the long run. i 


j 
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. ADJUSTING SUPPLY TO DEMAND , 


SAS S/F 


VERY CATTLE-RAISER WILL FIND THE 1125 


K market reports in this issue of THE PRODUCER 

of particular interest. He will note that the 
movement of feeder cattle from the central markets 
to the country was extremely light during July and 
August; that, while the movement increased consid- 
erably during September, the volume of direct ship- 
ments from the range to the feed-lot has been much 
below average; and that everything indicates a satis- 
factory market for cattle now on feed. 

Feeder-cattle buyers are much inclined to judge 
the future by the past. They are bearish after tak- 
ing a loss on one feeding, although all signs may indi- 
cate a turn for the better, and they are bullish after 
making a profit, becoming eager buyers for replace~ 
ments, without any regard for danger-signals that 
may be much in evidence. 

This, in part, accounts for the lack of interest 
shown in feeder cattle this fall. The time to buy 
medium-weight cattle—so desirable to put in the feed- 
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lots in mid-winter—is now, when you have plenty 
from which to select, and can get the quality, size, 
and degree of flesh preferred. They can be roughed 
through and cheapened somewhat by the time the 
feed-lots are ready for them. If such purchases are 
not made until cattle now on feed are marketed, the 
bulk of the run will be in, selections harder to make, 
and competition relatively keener, unless all signs fail. 

It is easy to overstay a good market, either as a 
buyer or as a seller. Early in August, fat-cattle 
order buyers pulled the trick, and later paid for it. 
Today the feeder-buyer is the laggard, and if too 
many follow the advice of the Corn Belt sages and 
wait until December to make their purchases, they 
are very likely to “nurse red-eyed regret,” as “Jim” 
Poole would say. 

Under the circumstances, we again urge that ship- 
ments be strung out as much as possible. The market 
right now is nothing to brag about, and will not stand 
excessive receipts; but the undertone is good. Give 
it a chance until the crop now on feed goes to market 
and the replacement demand is in evidence. 


CANADIAN TARIFF LEGISLATION 


HEY DO THINGS DIFFERENTLY IN CAN- 
Yee The tariff revision that has just been 

passed by the Dominion Parliament was rushed 
through in less than a week’s time. Compared with 
the eighteen months it took Congress to put our own 
tariff act on the statute-books, this must be consid- 
ered a record performance. 


By the new law, Canadian duties are raised on 
about 170 articles, increases ranging up to 50 per cent. 
While no secret was made by the government in intro- 
ducing the bill, or by members of Parliament in de- 
bating it, that one of its chief objects was to prevent 
“dumping” by the United States, this country is by 
no means the only one that is hit. Even sister-mem- 
bers of the British Empire come within the reach of 
the act’s tentacles. Farm machinery, fresh meats, 
butter, boots and shoes, automobile parts, iron and 
steel, cotton and woolen textiles, and paper are some 
of the major items on which the tariff has been sub- 
stantially advanced. 

With reference to the anti-dumping clause, it is 
sufficient to point out that customs officials are au- 
thorized to fix the valuation of imports- at jobbers’ 
prices in the country of origin. Where the invoice 
value is found to be lower than the customs valuation, 
they may impose a surtax of 50 per cent ad valorem. 


An interesting feature of the law is the provision 
empowering the government to prohibit the importa- 
tion of goods from any country not a signatory to the 
Treaty of Versailles. This is taken to be aimed at 
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Russia, which lately has been dumping large quanti- 
ties of coal in Canadian ports. 


Another important innovation in tariff legislation 
is the provision which authorizes the cabinet to re- 
duce, or remove entirely, the duties on all articles on 
which the price is raised to the consumer subsequent 
to the passage of the law. It was stated by Premier 
Bennett that a pledge had been exacted from manu- 
facturers that prices would not be increased. 


In the opinion of the premier, as a result of these 
tariff changes employment will be provided for at 
least 25,000 Canadians now out of work. 


Whether this measure has been directly provoked 
by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, as is claimed by 
many on both sides of the border, or whether it is 
simply meant as a safeguard for domestic industries, 
or both, it is significant that it fits well into the move- 
ment in progress in a dozen or more countries which 
are just now busy adding bricks to their tariff walls. 
Taken in connection with a decline in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, for the eight months end- 
ing with August, of $1,600,000,000 below the same 
period last year, it makes one stop and think. 


FEED CHARGES AT STOCK-YARDS 


T THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
A eee of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Denver last August, a 
resolution was adopted urging all stock-yard com- 
panies, and railroads operating stock-yards and tran- 
sit feed-yards, in view of the present great decline 
in live-stock prices, to lower the price on grain and 
hay fed in such yards to a basis providing only a 
reasonable margin of profit. Copies of the resolution 
were mailed to those concerned. 

Replies have been received from most of the com- 
panies. The general tenor of these is to the effect 
that, owing to the shortage, and consequent higher 
prices, of feeds, caused by the drought, it has not 
been possible, nor will it be so long as these condi- 
tions exist, to reduce feeding costs to the shipper. 
On the other hand, an attempt has generally been 
made, both by the railroads and at stock-yards, not to 
advance rates, and the hope is expressed that it may 
not become necessary to do so. 

Considering the feed situation throughout the 
country, this answer is probably as favorable as could 
be expected. The tone of the correspondence is 


accommodating, showing a desire to co-operate with 
the live-stock producer to any reasonable extent. We 
trust that the agencies addressed will continue to 
keep an eye on conditions, and do what they can to 
ameliorate the present depression in the live-stock 
industry. 
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COMPULSORY POOLING 


RAIN-GROWERS OF SASKATCHEWAN 
(; want to make pool membership compulsory. A 
referendum of those in the wheat pool, com- 
pleted on September 1, showed a substantial majority 
in favor of enforced adherence, though it should be 
added that a large number did not trouble to cast their 
ballot. A bill will now be introduced in the provincial 
legislature authorizing a plebiscite among all the 
farmers of the province. If that results in the same 
way, it is expected that the necessary ‘‘enabling legis- 
lation” will be passed. 

The subject of compulsory pooling has been dis- 
cussed from time to time in the United States, in an 
informal manner, without arousing much enthusiasm. 
Most people on this side of the line are inclined to 
bristle up the moment the word ‘“‘compulsion” is men- 
tioned. The fact that their material welfare may be 
concerned makes little difference. The average Amer- 
ican farmer is unwilling to sign away his right to sell 
his product where, when, and how he pleases. Before 
he can be induced to entertain any such idea, it must 
be proved to him that the time-hallowed method of 
individual bargaining is recklessly wasteful and eco- 
nomically indefensible. Even then, it often takes a 
complete breakdown of the system, with disastrous 
personal losses, to persuade the rank and file to give 
up this privilege of deciding for themselves the man- 
ner of marketing their wares. 

In such a 100-per-cent co-operative society as 
Denmark, where virtually all agricultural products 
are now sold, and many commodities bought, on the 
group plan, and where the farmers even do their own 
banking, conditions are, of course, different. The 
country is small; the population is homogeneous and 
close-knit; community spirit is fostered by the farm- 
ers’ living in villages having common interests, each 
forming an easily workable unit. Here coercion has 
not been necessary. The advantages, in dollars and 
cents, of acting in unison have been too obvious for 
argument. So everybody belongs. 

With us in the United States the herd instinct has 
been slower to take hold. Rural America is a land of 
vast distances, of diversified resources, of interests 
that often clash; a land sparsely inhabited by a people 
with different historical and economic backgrounds, 
living on large holdings, each man a sovereign in his 
own domain. Only a series of hard knocks has 
brought us as far as we have got in co-operative 
enterprise. And it will take more knocks of the same 
kind, we fear, before our food-producers thoroughly 
have absorbed the lesson of the beasts of the field— 
which labor learned long ago—that there is strength 
for defense in the circle, and that in attack there is 
nothing like advancing in an solid line and butting in 
unison. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE HEAD 
OF QUALITIED 


HEREFORDS 


| WILL BE SOLD 
| AT THE 





American _ 
Royal Live 
Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NOVEMBER 20 


om 





Plan now to buy your 
bullsatthis sale. 
Prices are reasonable 
at the Royal. 





For Particulars Write 


American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ 


Association 


300 West Eleventh Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ORDERLY MARKETING OF LAMBS 
DELTA, CoLo., September 22, 1930. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


Much is being said and written these days about the 
orderly marketing of lambs. Perhaps no other phase of the 
sheep business is of more importance to the grower; yet little 
has been done to relieve the glutted market conditions which 
recur each September and October. 


The grower has the remedy in his own hands, and his 
failure to take advantage of it has largely been due to the 
splendid profits he has enjoyed during the last ten years. He 
did not care to be bothered with fattening his feeder lambs. 
Hence he shipped his whole crop to market, took his ample 
returns, and was content to let the professional lamb-feeder 
make a dollar or two per head. 


But these days are gone, at least for the present, and now 
he feels the need of getting the last dime out of his lambs. 
This can be done by selling his fat lambs when they come 
down in the fall, and putting his small and thin lambs on feed, 
thereby relieving the market of 40 per cent of its glut, and 
scattering shipments out over six months instead of sixty days. 


Let us take a look at this lamb-feeding from a business 
standpoint. Two things are assumed by the writer. The first 
is that lamb-feeding is a profitable business, taken over a 
number of years. This conclusion is reached from the pros- 
perous condition of the professional lamb-feeder who has 
stayed consistently with the business through a period of years. 
The second conclusion is that the lamb-grower is just as 
smart as the professional lamb-feeder, although he has not 
always displayed his shrewdness in marketing his lambs, while 
the professional lamb-feeder has shown his generalship in 
refusing to contract lambs for future delivery, in the hope of 
augmenting the glut in September and October, and filling his 
feed-lots with cheap lambs. Now it is the grower’s next move, 
and if that move is into his own or some farmer’s feed-lot, 
he will show shrewdness and will avoid a well-set trap. 


At every sheep meeting the writer has attended this year, 
he has listened to some professional lamb-feeder telling about 
the loss in feeding lambs last year. This $4.40-per-head loss 
has been set to music and is in the music-rack of every well- 
ordered lamb-feeder. Now, of course, we are sorry to have 
anyone suffer a loss, but this is just part of the game. They 
forget to tell us how they bought our lambs in 1928 at 11 to 
13 cents, and sold them at 15 to 17 cents, making more money 
per head than they lost last year. 

Let us take a look at the economical advantages which the 
grower naturally has over the professional lamb-feeder. In 
the first place, he owns the lambs and has them at home. He 
does not have the shrink and setback incident to shipping. 
When a grower sends a car of feeder lambs to market, the 
following items of expense are duplicated, and must come out 
of the grower’s pocket: 


Commuianion for e003... ccisisiaccecesaus $20 
Compmionion. for TOGTE ... cocci ice cciccvees 15 
NE hae CONS ie Kite eaweeeae dees 20 
FE GSE okie n i dwrdede eens dtan 20 

ORS: 5055 aces Srdkatn ie Slated ere rere aa A eres $75 


This is saying nothing of the smal] items, such as extra 
feed, etc. This is a pretty fair profit in itself. There does not 
seem to be any good reason why the grower should make this 
donation to the commission firm, the stock-yards, and the 
railroad. 

The Corn Belt never saw the day when it could produce 
as many bushels of corn per acre, over a period of years, as 
our irrigated land, up to 6,000 feet altitude. Barley is a close 
second to corn for sheep-feeding, and grows well up to 8,000 
feet elevation. The writer rents 60 acres of good land, and 
raises enough corn and barley to fatten 1,300 lambs, at a cost 
of practically $1 per head. He has found it profitable to have 
a market-topping bunch of lambs, weighing 80 to 90 pounds, 
rather than selling them at the bottom price, weighing from 
60 to 70 pounds. While the foregoing benefits would seem 
sufficient reason for the grower to feed his own lambs, yet the 
greatest benefit of all would be orderly marketing. 

Let us not eat our cake half-baked—let us finish the job. 


W. E. ScCHOOLFIELD. 


ENJOYED DR. VASS’S ARTICLE 


STRAWN, TEX., September 25, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I enjoyed very much the article by Dr. A. F. Vass in the 
September Propucer. It is the best on the subject that I have 
ever read, and shows some very close study of ranching con- 
ditions. It applies to Texas as well as to Wyoming. 

I always look for the articles by James E. Poole. I 
believe they give the best information to be had on the cattle 


business. Guy U. ROBINSON. 


COMMENDS ARTICLE BY DR. VASS 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 29, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The article by Dr. Vass, in the September issue of THE 
PRODUCER, certainly was to the point, and demonstrates that 
the stockmen know their business. Many of them have not 
fallen for the cow-calf idea, because they know it does not fit 
their ranch or territory. 

I am inclosing a circular which we prepared in 1927 from 
letters written on this subject by stockmen. Dr. Vass’s article 


corroborates their statements. Svan W; Baia 


Assistant Commissioner, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS 


Colorado 


PEYTON, CoLo., September 16, 1930. 
The live-stock situation in this section is looking better 
every day, and we think that from now on things will be all 
right. We feel that the low point has been reached and that 
we are over the hump. Cattle are doing fine, pastures are 
good, and there is plenty of feed. 
GEORGE L. HALL. 
* * * 


Idaho 
Crow CREEK, IDA., September 16, 1930. 
Conditions in this section of the country have improved. 
Range has been good, and the hay and grain crops are satis- 
factory. 


G. RAYMOND HALL. 
Bd ak cK 


Nebraska 
MAXWELL, NEB., September 17, 1930. 
The alfalfa crop is short in this section, but prairie hay 
is close to normal, and is the best quality it has been in several 
years—clean, short, and free of weeds. 
T. D. OGDEN. 


* * * 


Nevada 
WINNEMUCCA, NEV., September 20, 1930. 

Range and cattle conditions in northern Nevada are very 
good. The cattle are fat. The range is a little dry, but it is 
raining here now. 

S. K. JOHNSTONE. 
* * * 
Oregon 
LAWEN, ORE., September 22, 1930. 

I have never seen so many buyers from all parts of the 
country as at present, paying as high as 6 cents for steers and 
heifers (yearlings), from $35 to $50 a head for good cows, or 
4 to 4% cents per pound, and $55 for cows and calves. 

Local feed conditions are not too good, but I think every- 
body will get by for this winter. The drought continues 
unbroken. Another dry season, and practically every stock- 
man in Harney County will be broke. 


GRANT THOMPSON. 
* * * 


Southwestern Texas 
DEL R10, TEX., September 19, 1930. 
This country is overstocked with sheep. It is extremely 
dry all over western Texas. 


ARTHUR EVANS. 
* te ed 


North Central Texas 
STRAWN, TEX., September 20, 1930. 

We had a dry year in 1929, followed by the worst winter 
on record, and 1930 has been dry. In spite of all this, cattle 
are needed to stock the range in this section of Texas. Good 
young cattle are scarce and high. A few have been forced to 
sell on account of the drought, but with recent rains there will 
be no more of that. 

I believe the mistake most common among cowmen is over- 
stocking. The next is neglecting to cull cow herds enough. 
If we can avoid these two mistakes, we shall make money. 


Guy U. ROBINSON. 
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Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 


Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


November 15-22, 1930 


Finest Display of 


Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 


Swine, Sheep, Horses 
and Mules 


Don’t fail to see the 


CARLOT CATTLE EXHIBIT 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
: 


Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 


AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 


Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Industrial Shows 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 


Special Reduced Railroad Rates 
One and a Third Fares for Round Trip 


For further information address 


F. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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\VW/HAT THE (GOVERNMENT [S DOING 





TARIFF COMMISSION COMPLETED 


OMPLETION OF THE NEW TARIFF COMMISSION, 

which will adjust inequalities in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act under the “flexible” provision, has been effected with the 
appointment of Lincoln Dixon, of Indiana, on September 26. 
The five other commissioners are: Henry P. Fletcher, of 
Pennsylvania, who has been designated as chairman during 
the first year; Dr. John L. Coulter, of North Dakota; Edgar B. 
Brossard, of Utah; Thomas W. Page, of Virginia, and Dr. 
Alfred P. Dennis, of Maryland. The three first-named are 
Republicans, while Mr. Page and Dr. Dennis, with Mr. Dixon, 
will represent the Democratic party. Mr. Fletcher is a former 
ambassador; Mr. Brossard, Dr. Dennis, and Mr. Dixon have 
been reappointed from the superseded commission, of which 
the two first-named were chairman and vice-chairman, respect- 
ively; Dr. Coulter served as chief economist for the old com- 
mission; Mr. Page is a former chairman of the commission. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO DRAFT 
LIVE-STOCK REGULATIONS 


Pisses NEGOTIATIONS BEGUN FOUR YEARS 
ago, representatives of the United States and Mexico met 
in conference in Washington, D. C., September 23, to draft 
special regulations governing the movement of live stock 
between the two countries. The sessions held in 1926 resulted 
in a treaty between the two countries that is already in effect. 
The purpose of the present sessions is to safeguard the live- 
stock interests still more fully through rigid control over com- 
municable diseases. 


WORK BEGUN ON BOULDER DAM 


Sea aanae 17 MARKED THE BEGINNING OF OPERA- 
tions on the Boulder Dam project. On that day Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur drove a silver spike into a railway tie 
to inaugurate the construction of a branch line from Las 
Vegas, Nevada—the nearest town—to the site of the dam. 


The Boulder Dam, to be completed in from eight to ten 
years, will be the world’s largest undertaking of its kind. It 
will raise the surface of the Colorado River 582 feet, being 
itself more than 700 feet high. A reservoir 115 miles long 
will be impounded—the largest artificial lake in existence. 
Twelve units of 100,000 horsepower each will develop hydro- 
electric energy, of which there will be 663,000 horsepower 
available at all times, insuring cheap power for the Southwest. 
Water will also be furnished for irrigation of vast areas of 
land. Besides, the great Imperial Valley of California will be 
safeguarded against destructive flood waters, which will be 
restrained behind the dam. 


IMMIGRATION TO BE RESTRICTED AS 
AID TO LABOR 


AILURE OF CONGRESS DURING ITS LAST SESSION 

to reduce immigration quotas, in order to ease the unem- 
ployment situation, has led the President, in conjunction with 
the State Department, to attempt to accomplish the same pur- 
pose through administrative measures. A series of conferences 
have been held with consular officers, with a view to establish- 
ing a stricter interpretation of the present law which would 
deny visés to immigrants likely to become public charges. 
The proposed rule would empower consuls to debar all foreign 
laborers who are “without reasonable prospect of prompt 
employment” upon their arrival in the United States. Once 
a visé has been issued, the courts have repeatedly ruled that 
an immigrant cannot be excluded, provided he has sufficient 
funds to carry him to his destination, and meets the physical 
and moral requirements. 

It is intimated that by this means European immigration 
may be cut in halves. 


VIRGIN FOREST AREAS TO BE PRESERVED 


RESERVATION OF TYPICAL AREAS OF VIRGIN 

forest, to be maintained in perpetuity for their educa- 
tional, historical, and research values, is the objective of a 
new national program launched by the Forest Service. Plans 
are being made for setting aside three classes of distinctive 
areas within the national forests which will represent the 
natural conditions of all the major forest regions of the 
United States. These classes will be known as “natural areas,” 
“primitive areas,” and “experimental forests.” 


The purpose of the “natural areas” will be to preserve 
in unmodified form areas representative of the virgin growth 
or range type within each forest region, with its characteristic 
plant and animal life, as well as soil conditions. “Primitive 
areas” will consist of tracts of the wilderness type of forest, 
whe~* natural conditions have not been materially altered, so 
the* the public will be given an opportunity to experience the 
c rnditions existing in the pioneer period of the nation’s devel- 
o-ment. “Experimental forests” will, in effect, be field labora- 
tc..25 God exited to research in forest practices. 


STOCK-YARD HEARINGS POSTPONED 


EARINGS IN THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS RATE 
case have been postponed from October 13, 1930, to Jan- 


uary 12, 1931. Oral argument in the Kansas City stock-yard 


rate case has been set for November 6 and 7, and the Kansas 
City commission men’s rate case for December 1, 1930. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Cases Pending before Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


N° 17000, PART 9—INVESTIGATION OF RATES ON 
Edible Live Stock in the Western District of the United 
States—was, as stated in the January issue of THE PrRo- 
DUCER, argued before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
a committee of state commissions on October 1 to 4, 1929. It 
is rumored that a decision in this case will be made within the 
next sixty days. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3477—Live Stock between Points on 
the Santa Fe Railway in New Mexico and El Paso, Texas: By 
tariff filed by the Santa Fe to become effective June 25, 1930, 
it was proposed to cancel the rates on feeder cattle, and on 
feeder sheep and goats, in single- or double-deck cars, between 
Deming, New Mexico, and El Paso, Texas; also, to cancel the 
rates on sheep or goats in double-deck cars between Silver 
City, New Mexico, and El] Paso, Texas. The Peyton Packing 
Company and the El Paso Freight Bureau, the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association, and the American National Live 
Stock Association petitioned the commissicn to suspend the 
proposed cancellation. The commission granted the request. 


Decisions of Commission 


The commission in No. 17000, Part 3—-Cotton—by its 
opinion in No. 15851, 165 I. C. C. 595, 708, has ordered a read- 
justment of all-rail rates on cotton within the Mississippi Val- 
ley and western territories, effective not later than January 
10, 1931; also from those territories to southern and official 
territories; also from specified points in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to Wilmington, California, in the Los Angeles 
district. The revision is to be based upon two mileage scales. 
The rates prescribed are, in many cases, substantiai reductions. 


The commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in No. 17000, Part 7—Grain—from October 1, 1930, to 
January 1, 1931, as a result of representations of the carriers 
that they could not prepare their tariffs in the time allowed, 
and that they desired further proceedings in the matter. 
Immediately thereafter the railroads in the Western District 
asked the commission for rehearing and reconsideration. Their 
request, among other things, declares that they have never 
received “the fair return upon their railroad property to which 
they are by law entitled,” and that the commission has failed 
to observe the provisions of section 15-a (2) in reducing the 
general level on grain and grain products. 

In No. 21518—Bodine & Clark Live Stock Commission Co. 
v. Great Northern—Opinion No. 15979, 167 I. C, C. 582, 584, 
the commission found that the refusal of the Great Northern 
to accept and transport, in accordance with its tariffs, ship- 
ments of live stock tendered to it at Fort Browning, Montana, 
for movement westbound, was unlawful. The commission said 
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no order would be entered, because an order directing the 
defendant to observe the clear mandate of the statute would 
serve no useful purpose. 


New Tariffs Filed with Commission 


In Supplement No. 22 to Union Pacific Company’s Tariff 
No. 3035-E, I. C. C. No. 3850, effective August 27, 1930, it was 
proposed to increase the loading and unloading charge on live 
stock chiefly valuable for breeding, racing, show purposes, or 
other special uses, 100 per cent, at railroad-operated stock- 
yards, when the live stock was stopped for feed, water, and 
rest, in compliance with federal and state laws, at points in 
the States of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Upon 
petition of the American National Live Stock Association, the 
commission suspended the proposed increase, and assigned the 
case for hearing September 10, 1930, at Phoenix, Arizona. 
After the commission had suspended the tariff, the Union 
Pacific withdrew it. 


Drought Emergency Rates 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, chairman of 
the Federal Drought Committee, and M. J. Gormley, executive 
vice-president of the American Railway Association, reported 
that permits for shipments of feeds to drought-stricken areas 
totaling 3,783 carloads had been reported to them up to Sep- 
tember 3. Of this movement, 1,254 carloads were destined to 
points in Virginia, 784 to West Virginia, 357 to Maryland, 72 
to Pennsylvania, 611 to Ohio, 305 to Kentucky, 53 to Tennes- 
see, 285 to Indiana, 7 to Illinois, 4 to Arkansas, and 1 to Mis- 
sissippi. 

Freight Commodity Statistics 

The following table, taken from a publication of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, shows tons originated and tons 
carried of animals and products for the United States as a 
whole, for the years 1920 to 1929, inclusive: 


Year Originated Carried 
ROM kicc ics eae 26,594,856 44,853,503 
MO iss dacesaeaccs eckaniig aa eae 24,263,008 41,777,754 
EE ino as 26,230,230 44,838,913 
|. REE er teiiruaeY- 28,254,446 48,873,197 
Ta ns ae 27,747,010 48,521,368 
DU iicectdte nee eee 26,323,842 46 314,799 
ROM ot ee oa ee 26,243 489 47,022,643 
ROE ono cre ace Ae cares 26,002,990 46,695,746 
RU 8 one eda eee 25,633,848 45,723,698 
Ue. cctiig tee 8 24,906,519 44,728,686 


Live Stock from Northwest 


A ninety-two-car stock train—one of the largest of the 
kind ever handled in the Northwest—arrived in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, September 6, carrying 10,000 sheep and 1,500 head of 
cattle. The live stock originated at points throughout Montana. 
It was assembled at Laurel, Montana, and was consigned to 
South St. Paul and Chicago. 
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I System 16—Southern Pacific 





RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


N THE MERGER OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE COUN- 
try proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
System 16—named “Southern Pacific” after the principal road 
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HEREFORD BULLS | 


One carload Registered Hereford 
Bulls, fifteen to twenty months old. 
Breeding equal to the best. The 
right type to improve your cow herd 
or sire the top grade of feeders. 
Unpampered; no grain; raised on 
pasture and hay. They are ready to 
go on any western range and do the 
owner a lot of good. Will be priced 
so you can afford to buy them. 


The Myers Land and Live Stock Co. 


| Please address Chas. A. Myers, Evanston, Wyo. 
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in the group—takes in the lines of this system, extending 
from Salt Lake City to the coast, north to Portland, Oregon, 
and south through California, Arizona, and New Mexico to 
El Paso, Texas. Here the Southern Pacific connects with the 
network of the Texas & New Orleans, covering the southern 
and eastern parts of Texas. A branch of the Southern Pacific 
serves the central portions of New Mexico. Numerous short 
lines complete the group. (See the accompanying map.) 


OUR AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE AUDITING SERVICE 
A of the American National Live Stock Association, under 
the direction of its traffic counsel, Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, 
Arizona, a noted rate expert. This service is prepared to audit 
freight bills and handle loss-and-damage claims for members 
of the National Association who do not belong to a state asso- 
ciation maintaining such service. The charge is 25 per cent 
on freight overcharges or reparations, and 10 per cent on loss- 
and-damage claims. No charge will be made unless a refund 
is secured. 

Write the office of the association, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado, giving full details in your first letter. 


“We are very much ‘pleased with your magazine.”— 
THOMAS J. SHAW, Kneeland, Cal. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuHicaGo, ILL., October 1, 1930. 

HEAVY RUN OF CATTLE ALL AROUND THE 

market circle cracked prices on the last Monday in Sep- 
tember. Killers had either a “hunch” or information that the 
run was coming, as they reefed sails late in the previous week. 
A Monday around-the-circle crop was not unseasonally heavy, 
but receipts had been light all through September, and it 
proved to be an excessive dose. Heavy steers broke 75 cents 
to $1, compared with the high spot early in the previous week, 
while yearlings did not lose more than 25 cents, furnishing 
further evidence of light-cattle popularity. On this break even 
cattle with a “little” weight were penalized, even when better 
conditioned than steers weighing 100 to 150 pounds less, or well 
under the 1,000-pound line. This was due to superabundance 
of heavies and paucity of good, light yearlings; but it is a con- 
dition that prompts feeders to protest. 


Price Fluctuations Inexplicable 


September cattle receipts at ten principal markets approx- 
imated 980,000, compared with 1,089,000 in September, 1929. 
The main shrinkage was during the last full week, when only 
202,000 reported, against 270,000 a year ago. This reduction 
did not imply a shortage, as there was prompt response to a 
Macedonian appeal for help from the country, in consequence 
of declines the previous week that in some instances exceeded 
$1 per cwt. The month developed an exasperating, if not inex- 
plicable, choppy set of markets. Irregular supply, unseason- 
ably hot weather, and the usual bugaboo—Jewish holidays— 
were adverse influences. Light cattle (meaning anything 
weighing 1,000 pounds) did not act discreditably, but the “big 
brutes” hung up another bad record. Light and even handy- 
weight bullocks could always be cleared; heavy steers were 
frequently carried over without bids. On several occasions 
demand for that type disappeared during the session, leaving 
salesmen with no alternative but to put them away. Much has 
been said and written about the heavy steer, but the indis- 
putable fact is that demand for such product is steadily waning. 
The past season has been one of the most disastrous on record 
for fitters of aged cattle—not because supply was large, but 
owing to further restriction in demand for that kind of beef. 
Never before have killers been so insistent on getting below 
1,000 pounds on the hoof; feather-weights have accentuated 
their popularity, little baby-beef heifers selling right up with 
“long” yearlings, and at a substantial premium over the best 
heavy bullocks ever turned out of a feed-lot. 


First Half of September Period of Steady Advance 


Three cattle markets developed during September—one for 
yearlings and finished steers with weight, which gained ground; 
another for intermediate grades, which flopped around in unde- 
pendable manner; and a third for grassers, which were the 
underdogs of the trade. Following the turn of the tide late in 
August, prices advanced continuously and uninterruptedly for 
fifteen consecutive days, until anywhere from $2 to $3 per cwt. 
covered up the July and early August low spot. Nine-dollar 
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heavy steers at the low time were marked up to $12.50 at the 
pinnacle, yearlings reaching $13.10. This spectacular advance 
was not only unexpected, but has never been satisfactorily 
explained. That buyers made an overplay is generally believed. 
One of them, an order man, had a pocketful of orders on the 
low day, but declined to sit in at a bargain sale, ignoring an 
imposing array of New York cattle until noon, when he realized 
that the crop had been bought out from under him. It was 
another exhibition of bad buying, frequently witnessed on the 
cattle market. Next day that buyer, in an effort to fill urgent 
orders, started prices on an up-grade that continued for two 
weeks—a movement that revived confidence in the industry all 
over the North American continent, incidentally starting a 
belated stock-cattle buying movement. 


By Middle of Month Heavies Began to Sag 


At the middle of September heavy cattle again ran into 
vicissitude, but yearlings continued their aviation stunt. At 
the high time it was a $12 to $13 market for all weights, 
including mixed yearlings and straight steers. Heavy cattle 
broke 75 cents to $1 from the mid-month high point, hitting a 
low level during the week ending September 20, then reacting 
75 cents in an upward direction during the fore part of the last 
full week, only to lose half of it later. Early Wednesday of 
that week heavy steers were in demand at $12 to $12.50, weak- 
ening toward the close, and losing 50 to 75 cents before the 
end of the week. Such a wildly fluctuating market is, obvi- 
cusly, unsatisfactory to feeders—especially those whose load- 
ing operations are restricted by railroad schedules, affording 
them opportunity to reach market but two days weekly. 


Large Receipts of Native Grassers 


Half-baked yearlings and near-good heavy cattle have had 
an erratic market course. Plain and rough heavy steers have 
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The Superior Calf Dehorner 


Superior— 


o : 4 
& in material 
in construction 
in action 
a in results 
ad» 


A: Open; B: Closed. Keen-edged blades of finest 
tool steel; hardwood handles; weight, 1% pounds; * 
‘length, 13% inches; light, strong, but quick, easy, 
powerful in action; makes clean, shapely cuts; takes 
horn about 1% inches. Simplicity and ease of op- 
eration, with high efficiency in results, have won 
endorsement wherever used. 


Price, $5.00 each, postpaid in U. S. A. 


but, if you order before December 1, 1930, clip this ad, attach 
$5.00 remittance, and we will include, with the Dehorner, 
a special size can (sufficient for 25 head) of the famous 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


A protective, soothing dressing for the wound after 
dehorning; styptic, adhesive, repellent to deadly 
screw-worm flies. A scientific combination of efficient 
ingredients which customers endorse as a most 
profitable investment. 

Qt., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gals., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. when 
cash accompanies order 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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earned anathema. Native grassers fell from grace when load- 
ing west of the Missouri River expanded during the latter half 
of September, the type not suited to feeder requirements hav- 
ing no definite market status. A sprinkling of warmed-up 
steers taken out in July and August for a quick turn on corn, 
and returned hastily to take advantage of the upturn, did not 
improve the situation of native grassers, particularly the bow- 
wow type. Despite a campaign of education carried on for 
nearly half a century, the country persists in growing such 
cattle in considerable numbers. Most of them are bovine mon- 
grels, and on this occasion they sold around or below $6, when 
well-bred, conditioned steers of the same weight were worth 
$12 and up. 


Low-Grade Stuff Clogs Up Market Channels 


Much of the time butcher cattle—meaning cows, heifers 
other than the baby type, bulls, and canners—were without a 
dependable market. Cheaper grades of steers hurt medium- 
grade and even good cows, and the dairy districts, jettisoning 
“boarder” cows in consequence of the slump in butter, filled the 
stock-yards with canners and cutters selling anywhere from 
$3 to $4 per cwt., the “hat-rack” type dropping below $3. A 
raft of $4.50 to $6 butcher cows filled beef channels with low- 
grade meat, and a set of Jewish holidays blew up the kosher 
cow market. This condition will not be alleviated until the 
fall clean-up has been completed. High corn cost restricted 
demand for feeding cows and heifers, and, as pastures were 
bare, cost of putting gains on such cattle was prohibitive. 


Many Cattle Bought Too High to Sell at Profit 


This, in brief, is the story of the September cattle market, 
which was satisfactory in some respects; arousing criticism in 
others. Heavy steers went to $12.50 at the crest of the rise, 
handy-weights to $12.85, and yearlings to $13.10; straight 
yearling heifers reaching $12.90. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number of fed steers went over the scales at $10 to 
$11.25, and acres of grassers were cashed at $6.75 to $8.50, 
grass cows at $4.50 to $6, and grass heifers at $5 to $7. The 
September advance made it possible to unload thousands of 
steers at prices that either put feeders into the clear, or sub- 
stantially reduced losses that would have been inevitable in 
July and August. But for the fact that many of these cattle 
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PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
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were acquired at high prices late in 1929, they would have 
shown a profit in the finality of the operation. 


Day of Heavy Bullock Gone Forever 


How unpopular heavy beef is in distributive channels is 
indicated by sales of “hog-fat,” 1,500- to 1,600-pounders, at $11 
to $11.50 at the high time, while 1,397-pound steers reached 
$12.60. The day of the overweight bullock has passed forever. 
Neither New York kosher trade nor Boston’s Irish beef-eaters 
want the product. Disparity between 1,600-pound steers with 
quality at $11, and 775-pound heifers at $12.90, should be con- 
vincing. The beef of the former meets sales resistance from 
the moment it reaches the hang-rail, while that of the latter 
sells itself. If feeders insist on making overweight cattle, 
they must accept the hazard they generate. The same argu- 
ment applies to short-fed and grassy steers with weight. Under 
the 1,000-pound line they have been worth $1 per cwt. more, 
at least, than if carrying weight. Light cattle of this type 
have sold at $8.25 to $9.75; carrying objectionable weight, at 
$7.50 to $8.50, according to quality. 


Hogs Repeat Last Year’s Slide 


Hogs hit the toboggan slide in September, repeating last 
year’s price performance. Statistics were bullish, with respect 
to both hog supply and stocks of product in packers’ cellars; 
but markets have a confirmed habit of ignoring statistical 
influences. From $11.90, the top price at Chicago dropped to 
$10.50. Comparisons on an average-cost basis are misleading, 
as the trade ran into a new crop of hogs, the old crop of heavy 
butchers all but disappearing, while 150- to 200-pound shotes 
of the new crop showed up in profusion, a large percentage of 
them in half-baked condition, either fear of lower prices or 
feed scarcity forcing them in. Eastern markets were also 
deluged with trash, cutting off shipping demand; a spell of hot 
weather restricted pork consumption, and export buying was 
contracted. A wide spread was the natural sequence of a thin 
layer of good hogs at the top, with a deep stratum of medioc- 
rity and trash below, pigs selling down to $8, when good heavy 
hogs were worth $10.50. Late in the month, packers bought all 
weights at $9 to $10, and heavy packing sows as low as $7, 
when finished butchery sows were worth $9. Feed conditions 
are not calculated to hold hogs back. 


Sheep Slaughter Breaks All Records 


Live-mutton trade went from bad to worse all through 
September. Weekly slaughter broke all previous records, 
feeder demand was lacking, and the dressed market was semi- 
demoralized much of the time. At several intervals it was 
necessary to have recourse to the freezer to dispose of the 
week’s unsalable accumulation. An occasional ray of hope 
promptly disappeared. Early in the month range lambs sold 
at $9 to $9.40; later it was a $7.25 to $7.75 market. Fat sheer 
at $2.50 to $3.50—ewes, of course—barely paid freight. Feed- 
ers bet their money at $6.50 to $7, and won. Light native 
lambs on the “dinger” order sold down to $4.50 per cwt., thou- 
sands of natives cashing at $6 to $7. How far these prices are 
below cost of production must be left to conjecture, as it can- 
not be figured out. Slack feeder demand made it obligatory 
for killers to take thousands of westerns merely in feeder flesh. 
The price record goes back sixteen years, and it is doubtful if 
dressed lamb ever sold as low at wholesale; this reservation 
being made, as retail prices did not follow, and ‘constant” 
prices were the rule with public eating-houses. A rise early 
in the month yanked loose a freshet of natives—good, bad, and 
indifferent, mostly the latter—for the creation of which west- 
ern growers were responsible by sending yearling ewes into the 
Corn Belt to found badly-cared-for farm flocks. 
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LESS BEEF TO BE PRODUCED THIS WINTER 


J. E. P. 


RESENT PROSPECTS ARE FOR A SUBSTANTIAL 

reduction in winter beef production. Up to the end of 
September, replacement had been much lighter than during the 
corresponding period of 1929, despite substantially lower prices. 
A normal crop of beef on a short corn crop is not a logical 
expectancy. Both in numbers and tonnage there will be a 
marked deficiency, unless the situation undergoes a radical 
change. Repetition of the big crop of finished bullocks that 
descended on the market from July to September this year 
will be impossible, as weight is not going into feeders’ hands, 
nor will it. Feeders have run into disaster with heavy cattle 
this year, and the experience will be too recent to duplicate. 


How long the old crop of long-fed steers will last is a 
problem. Eventually it will disappear. The country is about 
to turn out a different crop of steers, warmed up, and defi- 
cient in weight if not in quality; whereupon killers will clamor 
for finish and weight in combination. They will get a grist 
of plain heavy steers, warmed up to meet the occasion, and 
will be under the necessity of substituting this product, Cattle 
will be cut loose at the earliest opportunity; corn will be 
economized; and, when the corn is gone, beef-making will be 
suspended. 

Effects of the drought are debatable. Certain areas have 
suffered to an extent that will make winter feeding impossible. 
The Ohio Valley, including Kentucky, will be largely out of 
the business. In Chicago territory corn is a fair crop, and 
large quantities, of silage have been put away to meet short- 
age of roughage. Thousands of Iowa silos that have been 
empty in recent years have been filled to meet this emergency. 
This will conserve corn, although silo-filling has put a crimp 
in the available supply of merchantable grain. Feeding wheat 
to cattle on a commercial scale is largely in the experimental 
stage. One method of getting rid of the much-advertised 
wheat surplus would be to turn it over to live-stock feeders at 
a reasonable price. It is a corpse, and the longer a corpse 
remains above ground, the more it putrefies. Feeders are slow 
to accept assurance that wheat, even at present market prices, 
is an economical cattle feed; but they might mix it with corn 
in an extensive way, provided the price is low enough to furnish 
incentive. The twin purposes of such a policy would be stimu- 
lation of cattle-feeding, which would operate to the advantage 
of commercial breeders, eking out a deficient corn supply, 
especially in sections where that crop has been a partial failure. 
Suggestion has been made that surplus wheat be sent to China. 
It could be utilized to better advantage by conversion into 
meat. Once out of the way, the grain trade will be relieved 
of its Old Man of the Sea, clinging tenaciously to its back and 
exerting a demoralizing influence. 


Feeders who were paying $11 to $12.50 for cattle a year 
ago are reluctant to buy at $6.50 to $8.25 now. Their confi- 
dence has been profoundly shaken. Many have declared them- 
selves out of the game—for the coming season at least. 
Verbose economic writers promise continuance of depreciation 
in commodity values, and investors are naturally timid. Pack- 
ers do not regard a prospect of reduced beef production seri- 
ously, probably owing to the overflow condition of the cattle 
market for months past. “I’m off this beef-shortage stuff,” 
said a head buyer recently. “And, what is more, my people 
will not shed a tear if the country quits finishing steers. The 
kind dressing 65 per cent has been giving us more trouble 
recently than anything else going into the cooler, as that extra 
percentage means excess fat which goes, into the waste box. 
We can get along with a supply of warmed-up steers, even if 
we do not. get yields.” 





According to another buyer, the presenit : system of beef- 
making is wrong. Said he: “Feeders spend money injudi- 
ciously. If they were content to cover up a steer in decent 
fashion, we could handle the product to greater advantage. 
Long feed means high-cost production, and consumers will not 
go the route. Even a yearling can be made excessively fat.” 


All of which is debatable, .as the market always pays for 
what happens to be scarce at the moment. The point is that 
long feeds are unpopular by reason of recent losses on cattle 
handled that way, insuring shorter production. What is likely 
to happen is competition, between feeders and killers on fleshy 
steers of the two-way type, especially if a market condition 
develops in which such cattle are profitable on a quick turn- 
over. Whatever happens, it will be different from the course 
of market events during 1930. There is something suggestive 
in the fact that August cattle receipts at sixty-five markets 
were 8.1 per cent less than in 1929, while slaughter decreased 
but 1.3 per cent, and stock-cattle shipments fell off 4.73 per 
cent on the same comparison basis, which can only be inter- 
preted as meaning that killers are taking fleshy steers which 
ordinarily go into feeders’ hands. This may not mean beef 
shortage, as prices and purchasing capacity are factors to 
reckon with, but it does not suggest continuance of recent pro- 
duction. The average August cattle run at sixty-five markets 
during the five-year period 1925 to 1929 was 1,402,069; this 
year the same markets handled only 1,062,091—a decrease of 
24.2 per cent. The five-year average stocker movement from 
these markets for the same month was 279,446 head; this 
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WHR Bulls 


are an economically sound investment 














because they make the best re- 
turn on the money in the high- 
quality cattle they sire. A trial 
will convince you. 


It is none too soon to get lined up 
on bulls for 1931. Let us show you 
what we have. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 





We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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August it dropped to 129,788, or 116,498 less than in August, 
1929, and 149,658 head, or 53.6 per cent, less than the five-year 
average. August slaughter was 17.3 per cent less than the 
previous five-year average for the month. 

Cattle going to the feed-lot at current prices should be 
profitable, and must figure that way if the industry has a 
future. All the handwriting on the wall suggests that feeders 
have been attending a bargain sale. With the old and burden- 
some crop of big steers out of the way, the whole industry 
should go on a more satisfactory basis. In any event, 1931 
will produce less beef than 1930. The stage has been set that 
way. Despite short feed supplies, it is probable that a few 
months hence feeders will be as active in the cattle market as 
they have been negligent recently. 


DEFICIENCY IN STOCK-CATTLE REPLACEMENT 


J. E. P. 


T THE END OF SEPTEMBER, CATTLE-FEEDERS 
were away behind their regular schedule. The August 
drought was partly responsible for this, as pastures were bare 
and small-grain stubble yielded little aftermath, eliminating 
incentive to buy thin cattle early for the purpose of grazing 
down cost. Along about the middle of September, in response 
to a rise in the fat-cattle market, replacement demand im- 
proved, but simultaneously killers’ needs for cheap beef put 
them in competition with feeders on fleshy two-way steers, 
rstricting buying of that type on country account. Bitter 
experience has taught feeders that whenever they get into 
competition with killers on fleshy steers they bite off more 
trouble than they can possibly masticate. They did it in 1928, 
to their subsequent sorrow, and again in 1929 planted the seed 
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for a harvest of the same kind of vicissitude which has 
recently been garnered. On this occasion they promptly ran 
away whenever a killer began bidding on fleshy steers. One 
Indiana man mustered up sufficient temerity to pay $10 for a 
load of 1,100-pound cattle, but most of the country investment 
at $9 to $9.75 has been in qualitied yearlings susceptible of 
development into New York cattle. Snipes have gone out at 
$4.50 to $5, but feeders have taken few cattle below $6, and 
have spent most of their money in a range of $6.50 to $8.50. 

Indicative of lack of adequate preparation for producing 
a- normal supply of beef during the first half of 1931 is a 
somewhat startling deficiency in stock-cattle replacement dur- 
ing July and August of 45 per cent less than last year. When 
September figures are compiled, this will be cut down; but it 
is obvious that a lot of cattle must be installed during October 
and November, unless 1931 cattle slaughter is to fall off 
sharply, the probability being that feeders will be in the mar- 
ket for replacement purposes all winter. Decrease in stocker 
output by the central markets does not tell the entire story, as 
the direct-from-pasture-to-feed-lot movement—heavy during 
the latter half of 1928 and 1929—has dropped to insignificant 
volume. Interior stock-cattle sales over the Corn Belt by 
itinerant speculators sponsored by local feeders have also be- 
come scarce, These sales were in no small measure respon- 
sible for acquisition of cattle that lost big money, making 
repetition impossible. Contractors who, by persuasive elo- 
quence, loaded feeders up with costly cattle last fall have 
sagaciously avoided exploited localities this year, and strangers 
who tried the game had scant luck. 

A few weeks hence the country will have snuggled into 
winter quarters, and the statisticians will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to formulate guesstimates concerning the number of 
cattle on feed. Popular criticism of these estimates is that 
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when they err it is on the side of big numbers—probably on 
the theory that it is suggestive of agrarian prosperity. No 
less a personage than the Secretary of Agriculture was quoted 
recently in a Chicago paper—probably erroneously—to the 
effect that the cattle business was prosperous, judging by the 
number of fat steers on the market; ignoring the fact that the 
majority of these same cattle lost money, as they had been 
installed in the feed-lot at excessive cost. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five markets 

for the month of August, 1930, compared with August, 1929, 
and for the eight months ending August, 1930 and 1929: 





RECEIPTS 
August Eight yee Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
CCE acssscicenad 1,062,091 | 1,155,638 | 8,228,277 | 8,468,481 
COW OB a sskcssntsion: 542,688 463,566 4,020,890 3,963,227 
FROG A: os cccacene-s: 2,616,937 | 2,963,765 | 27,092,702 | 29,117,567 
Sheep............... 2,583,481 | 2,544,403 | 17,529,787 | 15,549,741 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
oe SS50—_—000000909090 Ss“ 
August Eight "aoe Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle™ cisco 416,772 527,308 | 3,341,622 | 3,466,362 
CalVG a. ccccscneu 202,400 159,193 1,205,987 | 1,136,562 
TO sees 1,132,662 1,132,385 | 10,588,038 | 10,799,699 
SHC@D 4 .biccs 1,317,029 1,392,015 | 7,736,779 7,266,400 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 






Eight Months Ending 














August 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle ccc 129,788 246,286 | 1,277,530 1,505,541 
OCRIVGR oc ..5- 20,215 20,442 204,907 153,836 
PROS 35,029 38,053 361,833 427,059 
OO aed posses 465,250 639,232 | 1,488,656 | 1,948,183 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
August Eight eae Ending 

1980 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle*™ 22... 618,000 626,006 | 4,780,331 4,901,205 
CO PPG oo 2 841,115 313,638 2,818,398 2,836,753 
nce 1,486,949 1,835,431 | 16,502,664 | 18,298,907 
Sheep............... 1,265,601 1,154,650 9,787,139 8,261,618 





*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


DECLINE IN LAMB PRICES 


ER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FEDERALLY IN- 

spected lamb and mutton during the first half of 1930 
amounted to 2.56 pounds, compared with 2.18 pounds in the 
first half of 1929, says the Department of Agriculture in its 
midsummer report. Although this was an increase of 17.4 
per cent, it was accompanied by material déclines in wholesale 
and retail prices of dressed lamb. The weighted average whole- 
sale price of good-grade carcass lamb at New York declined 
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from $28.35 per 100 pounds in the first half of 1929 to $21.59 
in the first half of 1930. The weighted average United States 
retail price of leg of lamb, as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, declined from 41 cents to 37 cents per pound. For 
the same periods the average price paid per 100 pounds for 
slaughter lambs dropped from $14.80 to $10.22. The reduc- 
tions between the two periods amounted to 4.58 cents per 
pound, or 31 per cent, in the price of live sheep and lambs; 
6.76 cents per pound, or 24 per cent, in the wholesale price of 
good-grade carcass lamb; and 4 cents per pound, or 10 per 
cent, in the retail price of leg of lamb. 

Decreased domestic demand for wool has been reflected in 
reduced consumption and smaller imports. Domestic consump- 
tion of combing and clothing wools for the first six months of 
1930 amounted to 145,000,000 pounds, compared with 176,- 
000,000 pounds for the first six months of 1929, and 161,000,000 
pounds for the same period of 1928. Consumption of domestic 
wools decreased 23,000,000 pounds. During the six months 
ending June 30, imports of combing and clothing wool into the 
United States amounted to 51,961,000 pounds. This was 24,- 
878,000 pounds below the imports for the same period of 1929. 


HIDES STILL SELLING AT LOW LEVELS 


J. E. P. 


FFORTS TO MARK UP HIDE PRICES HAVE NOT 

met with signal success. Advances are easily wiped off 
the board. The futures market at New York has had several 
lapses, as there is little incentive to purchase in anticipation 
of future needs, and hedging can be accomplished only by mak- 
ing concessions. 

Shoe production shows signs of expansion, but is far below 
the peak of last year, and also below normal, Possibly condi- 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





aE. - 
BRAHMAN BULLS 


Now is the time to obtain that Brahman bull calf, registered 
under the rules of the American Brahman Breeders’ Association. 
For information and prices address ‘ 


SARTWELLE BROS., 216 Weet Bldg., Houston, Texas 
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tions are better than a month back, so far as the long pull is 
concerned, but putting up prices immediately is another matter. 

Current hide wettings are not heavy, but visible stocks of 
cattle hides and leather are. Inspected federal slaughter is 
running somewhat behind that of the previous corresponding 
period, but is ample. At the end of September, packers had 
sold practically none of their October take-off. Imports have 
been sharply contracted, in consequence of the tariff. 

It is probable that some selections will advance. This was 
accomplished early in September, although the ground could 
not be held. That advance was due, in large measure, to specu- 
lative activity on the New York Hide Exchange, operators tak- 
ing a position too high for the spot market. 

Admittedly hides are selling at low levels, but consensus 
of trade opinion is that, with plenty of leather on hand, no 
sharp advance in the near future is possible. Speculative 
activity on the futures market may result in flurries, but from 
a consumption standpoint the prospect is not bullish, Tanners 
show no disposition to build up heavy inventories, even on low- 
priced hides, although that policy would put them in position 
to take advantage of an inevitable upturn. Back in 1907 hides 
were in a deep trough; in 1919-21 prices flirted with the same 
mark; and present quotations are practically on the same basis, 
which should put the leather industry in a strong strategic 
position. 


WOOL, AT BOTTOM, IS SLOW TO RISE | 


J. E. P. 


HOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WEEKLY GRIST OF 

wool-trade literature are either a bunch of confirmed opti- 
mists or dyed-in-the-wool camouflagers. Their long suit is hope, 
even though it may be deferred. The fact is that there is a lot 
of wool in the world, and, in common with most commodities, 
its statistical position is far from encouraging, if substantially 
higher prices are expected. That values have touched bottom 
and show a reactionary tendency will not be disputed, but at 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in best 
range bulls 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 





FEEDER CALVES 


5,000 to 10,000 good-grade Here- 
ford calves, well grown and in 
good condition, in the vicinity of 
Deming, New Mexico. 


The Mimbres Valley Bank, of Deming, 
New Mexico, will answer inquiries. 








the moment neither manufacturers nor speculators are in a 
mood to carry wool. It was fortunate that the government 
pool stepped into the arena at this juncture, as its operations 
have exerted a stabilizing influence. 


Finer grades of raw wool have moved in somewhat larger 
volume, although no clamor has been heard in buying circles. 
Some business has also been done in medium qualities. The 
gratifying feature is that domestic prices have held firm. At 
London and other primary markets indications have been fa- 
vorable. At the latest London sale, despite expectancy of gen- 
erally lower prices and heavy withdrawals, medium cross-breds 
declined 10 per cent, and greasy Merinos 5 to 7 per cent; other- 
wise firm prices were maintained. The first wool sale of the 
season at Adelaide, Australia, was active under an offering of 
30,000 bales, and at Sydney no marked change was recorded. 
At eastern domestic markets there has been a disposition to 
mark up asking prices, which has had the logical effect of 
restricting purchasing, buyers limiting operations to actual 
needs. From now on primary markets will be centers of inter- 
est. 

Consumption shows an expanding tendency and is a step 
in the right direction. But, at that, underconsumption, meas- 
ured by production and available supply, is indisputable. How- 
ever, underconsumption may, and probably does, mean that a 
vacuum is developing in the fabric and clothing spheres, so 
that any expansion of demand for goods would be speedily 
reflected in the wool market. Style reports indicate a trend 
to wool in women’s clothing, which, if continued, should help 
the market. The stage appears to have been set for a reason- 
ably good business during the winter. Mills are determined to 
keep down inventories, although the cash position of the indus- 
try is healthy. 

Manufacturing interest has focused on fine Texas and 
territory wools. In the fleece group there has been an out- 
cropping of interest in delaine. Fine wools have improved to 
an extent calculated to generate an opinion that better prices 
are in the offing. More sampling has been done recently. Said 
a dealer: “Manufacturers are more inquisitive, and, while they 
may be prompted by curiosity, they are nearer to buying wool 
in anticipation than earlier in the year.” 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
October 1, 1930, compared with September 2, 1930, and Octo- 
ber 2, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 1,1930 Sept. 2,1930 Oct. 2, 1929 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................. $10.75-12.50 $11.50-12.50 $15.25-16.25 
III sac sscsnccs ocsestansnchicsbaenstchopinpstetosiatatatios 9.00-11.00 10.00-11.50 12.50-15.25 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down).................... 11.75-13.00 11.50-12.50  15.25-16.25 
OO cates ssececchaaecbec tsi civascicncietonaticros 10.50-12.50 10.25-11.50 12.50-15.25 
Medium (800 Ibs. Up) ..........-s-ceeseseeee 8.25-10.25 8.00-10.25  11.00-12.75 


FED YEARLING STEERS: 


GO0d to Choice ..........cseceee-scnceseeeeeeeeereneee 11,00-13.00 10.25-12.40 12.15-16.00 


HEIFERS: 
GOO 40: SONOROS isaicicciiceci nies 10.25-12.50  10.25-12.00 9.25-14.75 
COWS: 
Goend ‘to ‘CHGS «a. iseencictnnee 5.25- 8.00 5.25- 8.00 8.00-10.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 7.25- 9.00 7.25- 8.75 10.00-11.75 
Common to Medium ............-2--.0.-..------ 5.25- 7.25 5.50- 7.25 8.00-10.00 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)............ 7.25- 9.00 7.75- 9.00 10.00-11.75 
Cammon ta Mest 6... ccccnenions 5.25- 7.25 5.75- 7.75 8.00-10.00 
HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 lIbs.).... 9.50- 9.90 10.85-11.35 9.35-10.25 
LAMBS: 
Medium to’ Choice (92 Ibs. down)t...... 6.00-: 8.25 6.75- 9.35 10.00-13.00 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 

meats at Chicago on October 1, 1930, compared with 
September 2, 1930, and October 1, 1929, were as below (per 
100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Oct. 11,1930 Sept. 2,1930 Oct. 1, 1929 
CHOICE] ..02.a..2..-2cesecceccessccnesscnscssnceesnceceeseceeeee $l 6.00-17.50 $17.00-18.00 $22.00-23.00 
I eicccteiss dane eccceccn enceticadecmancomeetatnaibiad 15.00-16.00  15.50-17.00  20.00-22.00 

STEERS (559 to 700 Ibs.) 

MN phasic raisin casccvaeeeaiciesoces 17.50-20.00 17.00-19.00 22.50-23.50 
NIE ci eccserncss beta icin arco ccomadcanntc 15.00-17.50 15.50-17.00  20.50-22.50 

YEARLING STEERS 
CR Sato eee 19.00-20.50 18.50-20.00  24.00-25.00 
Good ..... .- 17.00-19.00 17.00-18.50  22.50-23.00 

COWS: 

Good ...... -- 11.00-12.00 12.00-13.00 15.50-17.00 

VEALERS 
Choice ..--- 20.00-22.00  20.00-22.00 24.50-26.09 
Good . .. 17.00-20.00 18.00-20.00  23.00-24.50 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 

FRI « scacenaeadiaibcis thecal te tae gat as $15.00-17.00 $20.00-22.00 $23.00-25.00 
GRR hisses sociceesicn Seta ices nav naeacenteneaiemomeee 13.00-16.00  18.00-20.00  21.00-23.00 

EWES: 

GHRDNE tata aa nccish cucnsitaiadscneneee 8.00-10.00 10.00-12.00 11.00-12.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
SO Tk Biisiokcetrdettence ace $22.00-24.00 $28.00-32.00 $28.00-29.00 
NGAES Tt Bi isincciciceiies eee 21.00-23.00  27.00-30.00  26.00-28.00 
12215 Mb. QV... cseceescceeeseeecececcersceeesseeee 19,00-22.00 28.00-27.00  23.00-24.00 
15-22 Ub. AV........0....cccecccecceesssecsceeecesereeeeseeee 15.00-16.00 17.00-19.00 18.50-21.00 


HOLDINGS OF FOREIGN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on September 1, 1930, as com- 
pared with September 1, 1929, and average holdings on that 
date for the last five years (in pounds): 





Commodity Sept. 1, 1930 | Sept. 1, 1929 "eae 
Frozen beef................--- 42,379,000 | 32,122,000 | 22,231,000 
Cured beef™.................-. 17,377,000 | 15,892,000 | 17,656,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 3,976,000 3,159,000 1,884,000 
Frozen pork.................-. 124,692,000 | 176,131,000 | 148,778,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 97,326,000 | 160,519,000 | 164,082,000 
Pickled pork*................ 329,742,000 | 382,750,000 | 362,081,000 
Miscellaneous............... | 84,246,000 | 76,539, 000 64,486,000 

TEIN 2 05 699, 738, 000 847, 112, 000 781, 198,000 
OE Sr oh ne 89,140,000 | 180,085,000 | 158,190,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


Argentine Live-Stock Census 


A live-stock census—the first since 1914—was taken in 
Argentina on July 1, 1930. As expected, cattle show a sub- 
stantial increase, while sheep numbers are about the same for 
the two years. Following are the figures: 


1930 1914 
ee ol ine gga 31,974,000 25,867,000 
WIS cicabccsstcnaetinisice, ckeets 43,084,000 43,223,000 
Hogs ........ . 3,764,000 2,901,000 


Shortage of Meat in Russia 


A serious shortage of meat exists in Soviet Russia, on the 
authority of the London Daily Mail. No supplies will reach 
the industrial workers until late in the. winter, it is said, as 
all available meat has been handed over to the Red army. 
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FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 


Incorporated 1908 





DEA ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 
ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 


D. E. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 




























Prepaid Prices: Qt., $1.00; 
Half Gal., $2.00; Gal., $3.00; 5- 


Gal. Can, $12.50. 








For calves 
under one year 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Fully guaranteed.. Order from 
nearest office. 





Send 


Supplied in Four Sizes. 
today for illustrated booklet 
explaining the many features 
of advantage. 











A New High-Qu sie 
Dehorning Paint and 
Protective Dressing 


Our own make. Has disinfect- 
ant, styptic, adhesive, and fly- 
repellent qualities. Also unex- 
celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
and prevent costly losses. 


WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. 
if not satisfied. 


Genuine Imported 
Burdizzo Castrators 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co. 


Fort Worth El Paso 
Amarillo Wichita 

Kansas City Rapid City 
Santa Maria Alliance 


Money back 


Denver 
Marfa 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


HIRTY DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS WAS 

the current price of cottonseed cake and meal, Texas 
points, on October 4. Nominal quotations on hay at Kansas 
City, October 2, were as follows: alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$25 to $27; No. 2 extra leafy, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 1, $21 to 
$23; No. 2 leafy, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 2, $17 to $19; No. 3 
leafy, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $15; sample, $7 to 
$12; prairie—No. 1, $13.50 to $14; No. 2, $11.50 to $13; No. 
3, $7.50 to $11; sample, $5 to $7; timothy—No. 1, $15.50 to 
$17; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13 to $14; sample, $10.50 to 
$12.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $14. 


BRAND 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. GISH 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 





WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— 

Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1613 Pearlstone St., 
Dallas, Texas. 








When You Build— Build Right! 


With the YOKUM plans and specifications, your chute will 
be constructed for perfect branding and dehorning. 

The YOKUM chute holds the animal firmly. It operates 
easily. Hundreds of users recommend it. 














Plans and Specifications $25 
Write to 


J. C: YOKUM, Designer and Builder 


808 Eleventh Street, Oakland, California 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN AUGUST 


o~ 
XPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES IN AUGUST 
showed a gain over the previous month, but remained far 
behind those of the same month a year ago. Imports decreased 
still further. Preliminary figures for August and totals for 
the eight months ending with August, 1930 and 1929, follow: 


Eight Months Ending 


August 








August 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Exports... $300,000,000 $380,564,000 | $2,642,789,000 | $3,406,513,000 
FEOTEE csercsnccens 217,000,000 369,358,000 | 2,173,429,000 | 3,008,713,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 83,000,000 | $ 11,206,000 |g 469,360,000 |g 397,800,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANIMAL 
fats from the United States for the month of August and 
the eight months ending August, 1930, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below (in 
pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


Eight Months Ending 





August August 
1930 1929 j 1930 1929 
WEE SW scssconccccencceed 278,089 184,663 2,071,403 2,050,606 
Boel; pickled cimcnnnciin ai 1,239,861 1,068,900 8,978,710 7,781,367 
eT, RIO oiscisciicacen 142,982 203,213 1,350,513 1,759,611 
NBO I isccicsictanincaciteisinsicun = 6,559,112 6,978,760 86,334,498 45,301,292 
NN sce eat 8,220,044 8,435,536 48,735,124 56,892,876 





PORK PRODUCTS 








Eight Months Ending 
August August 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Pt DON ios, 727,845 1,023,763 12,412,737 7,828,446 


Pork, pickled... 
Bacon.......... 


2,641,457 3,682,726 22,748,776 29,851,861 





6,899,711 13,171,227 72,932,821 96,842,291 





Cumberland sides. 268,669 431,816 3,329,566 4,290,297 
Hams and shoulders. 10,819,940 10,849,452 92,471,804 91,126,249 
182,414 290,605 3,610,276 3,545,642 

83,974 137,569 984,996 1,496,154 

49,287,272 55,487,453 | 476,007,708 | 536,980,900 

118,838 275,678 1,525,973 2,467,384 


995,224 1,589,955 9,621,192 13,366,389 











72,025,344 86,940,244 | 695,645,849 | 787,795,613 


IMPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE 


MPORTS OF CATTLE ON THE HOOF INTO THE 
United States for the six months January to June, 1930, 
numbered 199,272 head, as against 283,314 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. Of these, 510 came from the United King- 
dom, compared with 788 last year; 42,185 from Canada, com- 
pared with 103,853; 156,347 from Mexico, compared with 178,- 
628; and 230 from other countries, compared with 47. These 
figures include both slaughter cattle and cattle brought in, 
duty-free, for breeding purposes. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Ranges.—Continued dry weather dur- 
ing August had resulted in short range 
feed in several western states, but rains 
had improved the outlook in Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, western Kansas, Nebraska, and 
parts of other states, according to the 
September report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Ranges were very 
short and dry in Oklahoma and Texas, 
with conditions poor or below average in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Wyo- 
ming, and the Dakotas. Stock water was 
generally ample, with some shortage in 
the extreme western states. The hay 
crop was lighter than last year, and 
short in Oklahoma, Texas. Montana, and 
the western Dakotas. Considerable grain 
had been cut for winter feed in states 
where the hay shortage was most acute. 


Cattle-—Cattle were in good condition, 
but slightly lower than the previous 
month, Oklahoma, Texas, and Idaho 
showing the greatest decline. Improve- 
ment had been made in Montana, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Nevada, where rains had caused better 
range conditions. Continued drought 
and a feed shortage might result in ear- 
lier movement from some areas. Where 
feed was available and financial condi- 
tions permitted, the tendency was to 
hold, rather than sell at present unfavor- 
able prices. There was little evidence 
of restocking. 
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Sheep—Sheep and lambs showed a 
slight decline in condition, although im- 
provement was reported in Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada. 
In several states where grazing condi- 
tions were unusually good, lambs would 
run heavier than expected. Present 
prospects were that lambs from dry 
areas would be light. There was very 
little demand for old ewes, and few 
feeder lambs had been contracted. 


TEXAS SHEEPMEN FEEDING 
LAMBS 


Rather than accepting the present low 
market price, breeders in Crockett 
County, Texas, have decided to send their 
range lambs into feed-lots. About 18,000 
head have been shipped to Emporia, Kan- 
sas, where they will be fattened, and later 
sold on the Kansas market. The Santa 
Fe Railroad has agreed to transport the 
lambs, feed and market them, and remit 
to the growers whatever is left after all 
bills have been paid. 


CARE OF LIVE STOCK IN DROUGHT 
AREAS 


To give live-stock producers in 
drought-stricken areas the benefit of 
scientific knowledge bearing on their 
problems, the Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a new publication, Cir- 
cular 140-C, entitled “Handling Live 
Stock During Drought.” The authors, 
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THE JOHNSON BROTHERS CO. 
Lands and ar of Title 








JOHNSON BROTHERS 
World’s Largest Herd of Double Standard Polled Herefords 


Jacksboro, Tex. 
























Automatie Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Replying to your request for our experience with 
the ‘“‘Pender’”’ machine, will say that it has been quite satisfactory. 
Our Double Standard Polled Herefords learn to use it quickly and 
regularly. Most of them carry a well-greased head and neck. We 
have not had any lice trouble since installing the machine. The 
cattle are not bothered with flies nearly so much. In fact, fly 
trouble has been reduced to the minimum. We think the machine 
a valuable investment for stockmen. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHNSON BROTHERS, 
By Lewis Johnson. 











We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 
PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


_ Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 
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E. W. Sheets and William Jackson, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in con- 
sultation with other department special- 
ists, discuss rations that include low- 
priced grains, by-products, silage and 
other roughages, soiling crops, and tem- 
porary pastures. 

Although certain classes of live stock 
may be underfed for a time without 
injury, live-stock owners are warned not 
to underfeed young stock or pregnant 
animals. If feed is so scarce that sacri- 
fices must be made, it is advisable to 
cull low producers and other inferior 
animals. 

The circular discusses water require- 
ments and methods of handling live stock 
most profitably after as well as during 
periods of drought. It also suggests 


means of reducing, through suitable pre- 









FOR SALE 


200 full-blood cows and calves 

170 two- and three-year-old heifers 
60 good yearling past bulls 

200 full-blood heifer calves 


OWNBEY & YOUNG Portales, N. M. 


FOR SALE—Yearling ewes, feeder 
lambs, and feeder ewes. Priced 
right. Write for prices. 


T. L. BENSON, Commission Dealer 
San Angelo, Texas 


THE AMERICAN 


ROMNEY BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Over 225 head to select from. Our Secre- 
tary will be glad to assist you. Write 
him at 629 Poirier Street, Oakland, 
California. 


FOR SALE 


Colorado Foothill Ranch—800 acres patented 
land. Suitable for raising grain, potatoes, 
and mountain lettuce. 18 miles northwest 
of Denver, 14 miles from Arvada. 

MRS. M. O’NEIL, 
529 East Seventeenth Ave., Denver, Colo. 






RANCH POSITION WANTED 
Willing to start at bottom and learn all I 
can about cattle business.. Thirty-five years 
of age; considerable business experience ; 


good education. Will furnish references. 
Served in cavalry during war. Dan M. 
Shannon, 1148 North Shore Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 











Denver Typewriter Co. | 


Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 
ALL MAKES NEW PORTABLES 


We solicit your patronage in rentals 
and sales 


1750 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 
























without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 





Bloodless Castrator 


under the skin. 
weather. 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
Safe at any age or in any 


IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 


THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Stock Breeders’ Supplies 


1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 











Bloodless * 


Castration 


New, Safe, Clean and Scientific 
that makes old and dangere 
ous jackknife method out of date. 
) and better way of 
castration and docking. Sure. 
quick, humane. Cord seve 

=n0 open wound or danger of 
infection. Testicles disappear 
in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 
good for castrating lambs, 
calves, colts, up to 2 years; al- 
so docking lambs. Send check 
or will ship C. O. D 


A prov 


CHAS M. HICK & CO. 
Dept. 334-N 

1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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For CATTLE, HOGS & SHEEP 
Made in THREE Sizes 
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LAKE STAMP CO. 
drag _, Sot Loke Chey. Uesh 


INATORS OF SEL 






Send for Free Samples 





etactory seconds sugntly 
off in color or shorter 
lengths than full ro.is 
Quality just the same as 
No. 1 goods, $1.00 to $) Su 
per 100 sq. feet. Sena tor 
information today—you be 
the judge. The best offer 
of the year to get vour 
roofs covered and protect- 
ed against rains. A Um- 


«4 supply—fifst come, first served. 


ELABORATED 


READY ROOFING CO. 


1417 Wentworth Ave., Ch'e><~. Illinois 
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cautions, losses from future droughts. 
It is being distributed to extension work- 
ers and other co-operators in areas 
affected by the dry weather. 


FEED SHORTAGE HEAVIEST IN 
STOCK-PRODUCING AREAS 


Shipments of feeds into live-stock pro- 
ducing areas this fall and winter are 
expected by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to be considerably larger than 
usual. “While the country’s feed crops 
perhaps are sufficient as a whole, a large 
volume must be transported into the defi- 
cit areas,” the bureau says. “Even the 
local distribution of supplies is very ab- 
normal. Kansas, for example, has a corn 
crop nearly 70 per cent as large as last 
year’s, but two-thirds of the corn is in 
about 30 of the 105 counties, where cat- 
tle are comparatively few. Although 
wheat and other small grains may be 
substituted for corn quite extensively, 
this involves transportation. All reports 
indicate that farmers everywhere are 
storing fodder, straw, silage, and all pos- 
sible feedstuffs.” 

The bureau reports that the production 
of live-stock products has already fallen 
off as a result of the drought, and ex- 
presses the belief that production of these 
commodities will continue to decline. 


SMALLER SUPPLIES OF HOGS 
INDICATED 


Reductions in slaughter supplies of 
hogs during the next twelve months, both 
through smaller numbers and through 
lighter weights, seem probable, accord- 
ing to the hog outlook report issued last 
month by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


“Present evidence indicates that the 
inspected slaughter for the 1930-31 mar- 
keting year will be between 4 and 6 per 
cent smaller than that of the current 
year,” says the bureau. “The short corn 
crop of 1930 and the present unfavorable 
corn-hog ratio are expected to reduce 
the fall pig crop of 1930 and the spring 
and fall pig crops of 1931. This prob- 
ably will postpone for at least a year 
the increase in hog production that would 
have started this fall had corn produc- 
tion been average or better. 

“Larger numbers of hogs in Europe 
indicate a continuation of the present 
unfavorable foreign outlet for American 
hog products during the next twelve 
months, but domestic demand for pork 
is expected to strengthen somewhat dur- 
ing the course of the next crop year. 

“Although the average of hog prices 
in the 1930-31 marketing year is expected 
to be higher than that of the year end- 
ing September 30, 1930, it will be accom- 
panied by relatively high feed prices.” 
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THE SPICE-BOX 


Missed Nothing.—“So you remember 
’way back to the Revolution, do you?” 

“Yassa. De Revolution, and Gin’! 
Washington, an’ all them.” 

“Perhaps you were a witness of the 
fall of Rome?” 

“Nossa. Ah didn’t exactly see it, but 
Ah recollect hearin’ somethin’ drop!”— 
Tuft’s Weekly. 


Superfluous Anxiety.—Surgeon (to at- 
tendant)—“Go and get the name of the 
accident victim, so that we can inform 
his mother.” 

Attendant (three minutes later)—‘“He 
says his mother knows his name,”— 
Bison. 


Please Pass the Glue.—The doctor told 
him to take a pickle just before going 
to bed, if he could keep it on his stom- 
ach. Next day he told the doctor it rolled 
off when he turned over.—F lorida Times- 
Union. 


Getting in on It.—A Scotsman came 
upon an automobile overturned at a rail- 
way crossing. Beside it lay a man badly 
smashed up. 

“Get a doctor!” he moaned. 

“Did the train hit you?” asked the 
Scotsman. ; 

“Yes, yes! Get a doctor!” 

“Has the claim agent been here yet?” 

“No, no! Please get a doctor!” 

“Move over, you,” said the Scot, “till 
I lie down beside you.”—Traveler. 










BOOTS IN AMERICA |; 
ices able 
Pie fee 
Send for Catalog and 
Price List 
Specializing in 
lestern Boots for 
Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage 


for enone UMS (ER Rodeos 


1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 



















1) on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

f\ trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 

The FRED MUELLER 


\) SADDLE & HARNESS Ca. 
Denver. Coro. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St.. Denver Colo 














Increasing the sale of 


meat from your livestock 


Livestock producers and packers 
are members of the same industry. 
Many of their problems are the 
same. Both are concerned with 
livestock and meat prices. 


Livestock prices do not determine 
meat prices. Meat prices are sim- 
ply what consumers will pay for the 
available supply of meat — which 
is perishable and must be sold 
promptly. 


What the packer can get for 
meat and by-products determines 


what he can offer for livestock. 
Livestock is worth only what it 
will sell for in the form of meat and 
by-products. 


Most producers realize this eco- 
nomic fact and that is the reason 
they have so cheerfully supported 
the advertising of meats through the 
industry’s central organization—The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


If we want higher livestock 
prices, we must induce more people 
to eat more meat. 





Swift’s Premium Quality identifiable, packaged meats give the consumer a new assurance of 
uniformity and quality in meat. Improvements of this sort tend to increase the eating of meat, 
and consequently to widen the market for livestock. 









t 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 29 to December 6 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 





SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


; POLLED SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
Wednesday, December 3 | 4 BERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 


ber 4) MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
cember * | SHORTHORNS, 1:00 P. M. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


Thursday, De 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago; and on Aberdeen-Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 
AND ATTEND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 











